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There’s only one place to buy apples. 


AT FREDERICK COMPUTER PRODUCTS 1 1 I 

As an Authorized Apple Dealer we offer a full selection of 
both Apple Hardware and Software at low , low prices . 

Also, as an Authorized Service Center we provide fast and 
efficient service on all Apple products. 



Frederick Computer Products, Inc. 

Microcomputer Systems And Peripherals 
5726 INDUSTRY LANE-FREDERICK , MD . - (301)694-8884 



'apple computer 

Authorized Dealer 


THE PRIME PLOTTER 


A comprehensive plotting package to meet the exacting needs for most business, technical, and 
scientific applications. 

The most powerful, versatile, flexible and complete plotting package ever developed for the 
Apple. With data management • statistical analysis • X-Y plotting • PIE Charts • Graphics • 
Slide Show/replay • and much more. 

An OPEN-ENDED SYSTEM with built-in capabilities for CUSTOMIZATION and ADD-ON applications. 

REMARKABLY POWERFUL PIE-CHARTS 


In one session, using only THE PRIME PLOT- 
TER. you can: Create data files • Perform trend 
analysis and curve fit regressions • Plot the data, the 
fit or any function/mathematical subroutine • Save 
or print any screen at any time • Edit, add or delete 
units and then save the file for a demonstration • 
Over one hundred such replay files, each full of 
charts, can be stored on one disk • Then ... sit back 
and watch a step-by-step REPLAY of the whole 
show. 

HOW DOES IT WORK? 

The Prime Plotter is a modular system where 
each of its elements, such as the statistics, the plot- 
ting routines, and the character sets, can be replaced 
by another module. Thus, the base system can con- 
tinuously be extended and enhanced by add-on 
modules. 

EASE OF USE 

The Prime Plotter is a menu-driven system • 
Default parameters are displayed and can be 
changed before each step • Simple and easily 
learned terminology • Prompts with legal range for 
each input • Value or expression input • Ex- 
cellent error handling • Optional inverse cur- 
sor with top-bottom /left-right scrolling • And. . . 
you will discover much more. 

EXTENSIVE DOCUMENTATION 

A comprehensive manual with step-by-step tutorial 
and samples to ignite your creativity • A reference 
card • Demo files • Continuous support with 
a free subscription to our user newsletter and 
periodic new add-on Modules (see below) . 

FEATURES CHECK LIST 
General: No limit overlay and/or frames within 
one screen • Multi-screen display of both 
graphics and text • Over 100 colors. 

Data Management: Convert DIF files • Create 
data files • Edit, transform, add, or group data 
sets • Display, save, or print data and statistics. 

STATISTICS 

1 . Curve Fit Regressions: Linear • Logarithmic • 
Exponential • Geometric • Inverse • Inverse Log 

• Spillman • Nth Order. 

2. Trend Analysis: Averaging • Moving Average 

• Smoothing • Growth Rate • Frequency & 
Cumulative histograms • Logistic curve. 

3. Distributions: Normal • Gamma • Chi-square 
tests and contingency table analysis. 

In Addition: User defined functions and sub- 
routines • Basic stats on any data set (sum, mean, 
S.D. etc.) • Customized Modules (see below). 

X-Y CHARTS 

Options: Data/fit • Log scale • HI-LO • Error 
bars • Axis of origin • User defined parameters 

for frame, axes, tic marks, grids, labels and graph types. 

Graph Types & Parameters: Over 20 symbols 
for scatter • Variable line thickness • Dotted line 
with variable increments • Variable step for area fill 
• Bars with variable width and 6 filling methods in 
15 steps • 3-D bars, or 3-D area fill in 4 direc- 
tions. variable width and filling step • Up to 15 
multiple bars on same tic mark • 10 different 
figures for unique figure charts. 


User Defined: PIE size (horizontal & vertical) • 
Location • PIE area used • 3-D PIE width • 
Unlimited number of pieces • Unlimited 
overlay of filling methods per piece *1-5 groups 
of pushed and/or exploded pieces. 

LABELING 

Two methods, shape table and a special 
character generator, provide: Uppercase • 
Lowercase • Small letter • Greek alphabet • Scien- 
tific symbols • Your own shapes or character set 
(compatible with the Apple Tool Kit ,m sets) • 
Placement in any screen location • 8 different 
directions • Multi-level super and sub script • 
Variable forward -backward spacing • 8 different 
rotations with shapes. 

Designs: Bold • Partially bold (horizontal or 
vertical) • Double size • Double bold • Inverse 
type and double width, or double height 
characters with the character generator • Additional 
20 unique typeset designs. 

Automatic label generation and placement with 
justification, prefix and suffix • Centering or 
plotting at predefined locations • Manual placement 
of several labels in one operation • Expression, 
keyboard cursor, or paddles /joystick inputs. 

GRAPHIC UTILITIES 

Inverse/invert, fill, or frame areas, even copy to 
another area • Free-draw of lines and shapes • 
Shape drawing. 

SLIDE SHOW/REPLAY 
Review your work at any time, stop at any moment 
and print the image or save it to disk. With this 
power, you can design unique multi-screen 
presentations of graphs, titles, data display and 
stats. Switch between the hi-res and the text 
screens, insert delays, plan an erase, or replot 
mode, and store the whole show in a fraction of the 
usually required space. You can also compress 
images for quick load (instead of redraw) and even 
chain files for an hour-long show, with hold, 
jump back ward -forward, print, and save functions 
at your disposal. 

COMING SOON: 

• PLOTTER INTERFACE for the popular HP 
7470A and the STROBE 100 

• BUSINESS RISK ANALYSIS module 

• 3-D PLOTTING module 

• MAPPING module. 

• THE PRIME TYPESETTER. ' 1 For the creation 
and management of shape tables, character sets, 
figures, typesetting designs, and much more. 

• Customized statistical modules can be 
ordered for a nominal fee. 


Requires: Apple II plus (48K) with a language card or 16K RAM card in 
slot 0 • DOS 3 3 • At least one disk dnve • A pnnter • A graphic 
printer interface card, like the Grappler ,m or Pkaso. is recommended 

See a demonstration at your local computer store or 
send for a demo disk. $15.00, refundable with 
purchase. 

Introductory Price: Only $239.95 
At your dealer, or directly from: 

PRIMESOFT Corp. P.O. Box 40, Cabin John 
MD. 20818 Phone: (301) 229-4229. Personal 
check, Visa, or MasterCard accepted. 


Apple, and Apple Tool Kit are trademarks of Apple Computer. Inc Grappler is a trademark of Orange Micro Inc Pkaso is a trademark of Interactive 
Structures. Inc. HP 7470A is a product of Hewlett-Packard STROBE 100 is a product of Strobe. Inc 
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PKASO 

Printer Interface Family 

Welcomes the 
New Apple//e... 
We work together. 


The PKASO family makes you 
and your Apple Computer 
a master of text and graphics. 


PKASO Interfaces 
come complete 
with Cable, 
Instructional 
Diskette and 
Comprehensive 
Manual. 


PKASO makes it easy to use the features of your 
printer— select character sizes, vary line spacing, 
even print in colors. Simple PKASO commands 
make these features usable from the keyboard or a 
program. 

PKASO also adds features to your system. Press a 
few keys and get a snapshot "dump” of the image 
you see on the screen— text or graphics. Add new 
characters and symbols that you couldn't print 
before, using our SuperFont ,w system. Add our 
new PipeLine™ printing buffer and your printer 
can take its time while you and your Apple move 
on to the next task. The PipeLine is a modular add- 
on to the standard PKASO board. 

The PKASO interface is designed for Apple II and 
Apple III in all the popular configurations. It prints 
in full color on the IDS Prism Printer, and in striking 
black on C. Itoh, Centronics, Epson, IDS, NEC, and 
Okidata matrix printers. 


X-, 


NEW! 

The IS Pipeline'** Printing Buffer 
with Random Access Printing 
stores paragraphs or pictures 
for printing in any order-any 
number of times! 

■ Universal-works with any 
parallel (Centronics style) com- 
puter/printer combinations 

■ 8K to 128K Bytes of memory 
with data compression for effi- 
cient use of memory space 


Interactive Structures Inc. 
146 Montgomery Avenue 
Bala Cynwyd, PA 19004 
Telephone: (215) 667-1713 
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Head Reading Lib 
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WOW!! 


€V£RT Queue 

Washington Apple Pi meets on the 4th 
Saturday (usually) of each month at the 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences (USUHS), Building B, 
4301 Jones Bridge Road, Bethesda, MD, 
on the campus of the National Naval 
Medical Center. Sales, library trans- 
actions, newsletter pickup, etc. are 
from 8:30 - 10:00 AM. From 9:00 to 

10:00 AM there will be an informal 
"Help" session in the auditorium. The 
main meeting starts promptly at 10:00, 
at which time all sales and services 
close so that volunteers can attend the 
meeting. 

Due to scheduling conflicts at USUHS, 
the February meeting will be on the 
third Saturday, Feb. 19. 

Following are the speakers and topics 
for the next few months: 

February 19 - The Apple Paddle Plug 

(3rd Sat. 5 An Introduction to 

Hardware - Tom Riley 

March 26 - Word Processors - 

Panel Discussion 

April 30 (5th Sat.) 

**0pen House at the Office, Sunday, 
January 23, 1 - 5 PM. Everyone is 

invited to drop by.** 

APPLICATIONS DEMONSTRATION SCHEDULE 

All Demo3 are from 9:00 to 10:00 AM 
unless designated otherwise. 

January - Pascal (9 - 10, 12 - 1) 
February - Hardware Interfacing 
March - Word Processors 
April - Statistical Packages 

Volunteers are always needed, especial- 
ly for the February and March programs. 
Please contact Harry Misuriello or 
Julia Oliver at 543-7408, or see us at 
the club meeting. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Apple user groups may reprint without 
prior permission any portion of the 
contents herein, provided proper 
author, title and publication credits 
are given. 

Membership dues for Washington Apple Pi 
are $18.00 per year, beginning in the 
month joined. If you would like to 
join, please call the club office or 
write to the office address. A member- 
ship application will be mailed to you. 
Subscriptions to the Washington Apple 
Pi Newsletter are not available. The 
newsletter is distributed as a benefit 
of membership. 
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GENERAL MEETING 


The December general meeting of Washington 
Apple Pi, Ltd. was held at USUHS on Decem- 
ber 18. Members were asked to leave the 
building by way of the stairs or elevators 
for security reasons. IRS in Hyattsville, 
MD wants volunteers to bring Apples for one 
or two Saturday afternoons and assist low 
income individuals in filling out their tax 
forms using software developed by IRS. 
Attention was called to a meeting of the 
Department of Eudcation which will discuss 
computers in education. Russ Eberhart 
asked about interest in a home control SIG. 
Those persons with renewal dates of 83-01 
were asked to pick up renewal forms at the 
meeting. Open House for our new office 
will probably be held on January 23. A 
call for volunteers to work in the office 
on Tuesday evenings was made. Donations of 
books and magazines are needed for the 
Reading Library. The experience of a 
librarian would also be welcome. Mrs. 
French of Northwood H.S. has asked for 
speakers to give 20-minute presentations on 
uses of microcomputers. Group Purchase 
reported. Group purchase items will now be 
available at the office rather than at the 
monthly meetings. Plans to have a club 
scholarship were discussed. Feedback from 
Apple Teas was solicited; reports were 
favorable. Officers and volunteers for the 
club were given recognition. The meeting 
adjourned to the Swap Fest. 

SUMMARY OF JANUARY BOARD MEETING 

The Executive Board of Washington Apple Pi, 
Ltd. met on January 12, 1983 at the WAP 
office. The agenda included: decision on 
the office managers - Gena and Bernie 
Urban, open house on January 23rd, office 
hours and use, motion to buy a photocopier, 
planning a computer fair, report on demon- 
strations at general meetings, authoriza- 
tion to buy a monitor for the ABBS, IAC 
insurance, new member disk, subscription to 
Apple Orchard at reduced rate, availability 
of disk library catalog. & 

CLASS I f I CDS 


WANTED: To Borrow or Rent, for a few days, 
an Integer Firmware Card for an Apple 11+ . 
Need desperately for software development 
and college research project. Call Don 
Mages, Home (301) 445-3952; Work (202) 282- 


FOR SALE: DB Master. List $229. Will sell 
my unused DB Master for $12$. Call Raleigh 
De Geer Amyx, Tysons Corner area, 938-1956. 

Animation Graphics, Inc., developers of 
graphics and animation software for the 
Apple, is in need of an Apple Graphics Tab- 
let. Would like to buy, borrow, rent or 
make a trade. Call Barbara Walls, (703) 
471-0740. 

FOR SALE: VisiCalc III for Apple ///, $125. 
This software is brand new and unused. 
Prefer to buy Advanced VisiCalc? The cover 
on this manual is worth $200 off the pur- 
chase price. Call Dave Reel, 385-9811. 


FOR SALE: CHATSW0RTH 0MR-500 with Apple II 
interface (others possible). New; never 
used due to change in requirements. Origi- 
nal price $1,050. Selling price $500 or 
highest bidder. MICR0M0DEM II, brand new, 
barely used, $250. APPLE WRITER II, brand 
new, never opened. $75. SUPERKRAM/CONQUEST 
0.5 - Relational data base system (ROM 

board, original disk 3 and manuals), $150. 
Call Barry Gordon, days (301) 955-6431, 

eve. (301) 235-3125. 


FOR SALE: CP/M Perfect Writer, $100. Apple 
Integer Board, $25. Paymar Lower Case 
Adapter, $15. Richard Gibson, 323-9495. 

FOR SALE: DECWRITER II, Digital Equipment 
Corp., model LA36 Printer Terminal, 30 cps, 
132 column print, 7x7 dot matrix. Like 
new. Cost $600; will sell for $200 or make 
an offer. Also Novation Acoustic model for 
LA36, 300 baud. Sell for $70. Robert 
Wood, 893-9591. 


FOR SALE: Apple II 48K, Applesoft ROM card, 
Apple /// monitor and disk drive. System is 
2 years old and in good shape. Call Paul 
Geralds, (502) 491-0130, Louisville, KY. ^ 


APRLc. T£A5 


A SUnWARY Of 
ACT I V I T I £5 

by A q u l a Benson 

There were thirty-six Apple Teas scheduled 
in December and January. Perhaps schedules 
were a bit busy during this time of year, 
but about one-third of these were actually 
held, and one-third are yet to be held (at 

? ress time). Lack of response was espec- 
ally noted in the Georgetown, Bethesda and 
Rockville areas. 


For the teas that were held, the number in 
attendance ranged from one to eight per- 
sons. Leaders were available to provide, 
technical expertise if requested, and they 
proved to be very helpful. The topics dis- 
cussed varied depending on the interests of 
the participants. Experience on the Apple 
ranged from novice to technically compe- 
tent. which resulted in the whole gamut of 
questions. In general, there was a good 
exchange of information on a variety of 
programs and applications. Comments in- 
cluded: very useful, interesting, informa- 
tive. Gathering in a home environment 
provided a welcome opportunity to get bet- 
ter acquainted informally. 


Those interested in hosting or being tech- 
nical leaders, please call Paula Benson at 
546-0076. Those interested in attending a 
tea, contact the host in your locality. ^ 
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ARRIVING TOO EARLY AT THE MONTHLY MEETING 

It is requested that members arrive at the 
monthly meeting at USUHS no earlier than 
8:30 AM, and volunteers no earlier than 
8:15. This request is because the persons 
in charge of security for our meeting do 
not arrive before this time. Your coopera- 
tion is strongly urged, 

DONATIONS FOR THE OFFICE 

»»»«««»»»«*«*««*»«*»*«» 

The following items are still needed for 
the WAP office. If you have any items you 
wish to donate, please call the office at 
654-8060. You may make a loan at the 
present time and donate formally when the 
IRS status for tax exempt donations is 
obtained. 

Large desk 
Metal file cabinet 
Tables (all sizes) 

Small office refrigerator 
Stackable or folding chairs 
Storage cabinet 
Waste baskets 

Light table ^ 


NEWSLETTER PICKUP POLICY 

1 . Newsletters may be obtained at monthly 
meetings up until the start of the main 
meeting. 

2. They may also be picked up at the WAP 
office on the Monday and Tuesday following 
the main meeting during normal office 
hours. 

3. You may arrange for a friend or neigh- 
bor to pick up your issue at your own risk 
using either procedure 1 or 2 above. 

4. If you have not picked up your newslet- 
ter by Tuesday it will be processed for 
bulk mailing. Once the mail processing has 
started, there can be no further pickups. 

5. Current and back issues will be avail- 
able for sale (at cover price) at the main 
meeting and at the office for as long as 
the supply lasts. 

6. A new member joining at the main meet- 
ing or at the office will receive the 
current issue unless s(he) has purchased 
one elsewhere. In that event the member- 
ship and accompanying subscription to the 
newsletter will start with the following 
issue of the newsletter. 


GROUP PURCHA56 


P0UU6R by Rich Wasserstrom 
Group Purchase Phone — (703) 448-0984 

Just a reminder that the Group Purchase 
Phone operates Monday through Thursday 
evenings, 7:00 PM to 9:30 PM. All of your 
Group Purchase questions (including prices) 
can be answered by the volunteers who staff 
the phone. Please do not call the club 
office with questions concerning group 
purchases. 

New Pickup Policy 

Beginning January 24, 1983, group purchase 
items previously picked up at monthly meet- 
ings may now be picked up at the office 
during regular operating hours (see Presi- 
dent’s Corner elsewhere in this issue). 
The new pickup policy includes disk drives, 
blank diskettes, flip-files, 16K cards, and 
other similar items which were previously 
available at monthly meetings. However, 
all items except blank diskettes must be 
ordered through regular group purchase 
channels (i.e., call the group purchase 
phone) before you appear at the club 
office. You will be notified by phone when 
your purchase is available for pickup. 
Larger items, such as monitors and print- 
ers, will still be shipped directly to mem- 
bers and will not be available at the 
office. 


Effective with this new policy, group 
purchase activities at monthly meetings 
will no longer be available. That is, no 
orders, pickups, or purchases will occur at 
monthly meetings. 


I believe these changes will result in a 
more efficient and orderly group purchase 
program since they expand pickup hours (80 
hours /month vs. 2 hours/month) and do away 
with those nasty lines at monthly meetings 
( • ) . 


Let me know what you think. 


<* 


READING LIBRARY 

The Reading Library is growing. Because of 
generous donations of magazines and other 
materials, we have nearly 90 % of some 
titles. However, there is still need for 
books, manuals, and magazines pertinent to 
Apple and microcomputers in general. We 
need two things: 

1. Donations of magazines, books and 
manuals . 

2. Suggestions of books to buy and maga- 
zines to subscribe to. 

SIGs especially are encouraged to suggest 
materials which they consider should be 
available in the Reading Library for their 
members. For any responses please call the 
club office or Jess Wagstaff, 937-4215. 
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EDSIG Calendar 


Tuesday. January 4th 


Tuesday.. February 1st at 7,30 p.m. 

Program Demonstrations 

Meteor Math - Rosalind Stern 
Sherman - Brian McLoughlin 

Bring along programs you have used and can 
talk about to this meeting. 

Tuesday. March 1st at 7.30 p.m. 

Languages for Education - Brian McLoughlin 

All EDSIG meetings are held in Lecture Room 
A, Building A, of the Uniformed Services 
University of the Health Sciences, on the 
campus of the National Naval Medical 
Center, 4301 Jones Bridge Road, Bethesda, 


Meeting Reports 
Tuesday. December 14th 
"Kidbits" 


Susan Lucek, from the Horace Mann Learning 
Center, discussed the 1983 Spring confer- 
ence on Eductional Technology which she had 
coordinated for the Center. She presented 
two videotapes from that conference. One 
tape featured Karen Sheingold from the Bank 
Street College of Education, who discussed 
trends in educational uses of microcomput- 
ers. The other tape presented Linda 
Roberts from the Office of Technology 
Assessment, who spoke on factors to con- 
sider in implementation of micros into 
schools. The tapes are available for pur- 
chase or rental. 

Forthcoming Events - Dianne Lorenz 

COMPUTER COURSES and WORKSHOPS 

The number of computer classes, just like 
the number of computer stores and computer 
programs, is increasing at a dramatic rate. 
Before you make a commitment of time and 
money for classes for yourself or your 
children, you may want to ask the following 
questions: 


Mary Brown and Karen Berlin are founder 
members of EDSIG. When they joined us over 
a year ago, they were already working on 
what was then called "Teddy" - a set of 
programs for early school language arts. A 

§ reat deal of hard work has gone under the 
ridge since then, and at this meeting they 
were able to demonstrate the production 
form of "Kidbits." 


Basically, "Kidbits" is a drill and prac- 
tice program. It can be modified by the 
teacher to give a wide variety of question 
and answer situations. The program comes 
with 10 sample lessons, complete with 
instructions on how to design and enter 
other lessons. Kidbits uses high- 


resolution character sets extensively, to 
provide upper and lower case without hard- 
ware modification. Its most striking 
feature is that correct answers allow the 
pupil to design a clown's face - choosing, 
for example, the kind of eyes, nose, mouth 
and so on. This seems to be a powerful 
motivating tool, and the experience in 
schools is that the programs evoke contin- 
ual interest, even in special education 
situations. A "Slide Show" shows the faces 
that have been designed by successful stu- 
dents. Pupils' answers are stored for 
later analysis by the teacher. This data 
can be printed out in various report for- 
mats. Kidbits provided a stimulating 
evening, with lots of discussion on the 
most appropriate seven displays for small 
children, the future role of voice syn- 
thesis and so on. Mary and Karen have 
formed their own company - Potomac Micro 
Resources - to market their programs, and 
the problems of doing this also evoked much 
interest. 


1. IS THIS CLASS HANDS-ON? Many classes 
offerred are lecture and demonstration 
only - not the most desirable way to 
learn about computers. 

2. HOW MANY PEOPLE SHARE ONE COMPUTER? Any 
more than two people at a computer and 
you won't get too much hand-on time. 

3. WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
INSTRUCTOR? Ask not only about computer 
knowledge, but about leaching exper- 
ience . 

4. DO I BRING MY OWN COMPUTER? Bringing 
your own computer is cumbersome at best, 
downright difficult if you don't own 
one. 

With the above caveats, here are the 

current selection of classes for learning 

about computers and computer languages. 

COMPUTERS for CHILDREN: 

1 . ELF - Classes in programming in BASIC 

(ages 10 and up) and m LOGO (ages 6 - 

12). Parent/child classes in both 
languages. Special classes for children 
with learning disabilities. Bethesda. 
493-9696. 

2. Hands-On Science - Computer programming 
on the Atari for children ages 6 and up 
in addition to various science offer- 
ings. Silver Spring. 649-6921. 

3. The Computer Workshop - Beginning and 
intermediate BASIC for young people. 
Apple Writer II Workshop. 

contd . 
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4. Montgomery College - ’Family Computing' 

- a course to familiarize you with your 
microcomputer. 

COURSES for ADULTS: 

1 . ELF - Classes in "Getting Comfortable 
with Computers" and BASIC programming 
for adults offerred evenings ana week- 
ends. Special classes for parents and 
children to learn computing together. 
Bethesda. 493-9696. 

2. L. Morganstein Consultants - Two courses 
for April: Fundamentals of Micro- 
computers - understanding the Apple and 
An Introduction to BASIC programming. 
Two consecutive Saturdays. Computer 
Comsumer Workshop - how to deal with 
dealers. Gaithersburg. 972-4263. 

3. Learning Works (657-4488) and Open 

University (966-9606). Many speciality 
classes in computing in addition to 
programming. 

4. Montgomery College - Community Services 

- Fundamentals of Computing, special 
applications software for home and 
business, programming. Rockville. 279- 


5. Trinity College - Computer in the 
Classroom. A three-credit graduate 
course for teachers with no prior 
computer experience beginning January 
19. Call 269-2371 for more information. 

6. Trinity College - Lunchtime Learning 
Seminars© A one-credit course beginning 
February 10. Hands-on experience with 
microcomputer and popular home and 
business software. 

WINTER CONFERENCES and WORKSHOPS: 

1. Research in Computer-Based Instruction. 
Feb. 7. Clayton Hall, University of 
Delaware. Contact Gary Feurer (302) 
728-2927. 

2. Microcomputers in Education. Feb. 7-9. 
Washington, DC. Workshops include hands- 
on experience in BASIC, PASCAL, and 
applications software. 

3. ACM Annual Computer Science Conference. 
Orlando, Fla. Feb. 15-17. Contact Terry 
Frederick (301) 275-2341. 

4. Tenth Annual Mid-South AEDS Conference: 
The Computer as a Univeral Machine. Use 
of computers as univeral machines in 
educational settings. 

5. National Topical Conference on the Use 
of Microcomputers in Special Education. 
March 10-12. Hartford, Conn. Contact 
John Grossi, Conference Manager. Council 
for Exceptional Children. Reston, Va. 
620 - 3660 . $ 
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N.Y. State Residents Add Applicable Sates Tax. 

Wa Accept Master Charge and Vtsa. 

Include $1.00 handling. 


April 15 th is just 


around the 


The ACCOUNTANT 

Finance Data Base System 

Optional Vis^alc"* Interface Available 

BE A MONEY MASTER 

Define up to 63 tax codes and save when you prepare 
your returns. Available for APPLE* and IBM*PC. 

“Among bookkeeping programs* Decision Support 
Software’s ACCOUNTANT ($129) earns high marks 
and is easy to U8e.” — Money Magazine, Nov. 1982 

(800) 368-2022 

Decision Support Software 

1438 Ironwood Drive, McLean. VA 22101 (703) 241-8316 

Add $3.00 shipping end handling. Virginia midsnts add 4% 

AW* IBM', acd VtuC**c' an txaSeuAs at APPli C orn p trt w, tot. BM Cots. VfcCoo. toe cctpKSMty 
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THE OFFICE. Many people are helping to 
get our Office open and equipped. Bernie 
and Gena Urban have spent a great deal of 
time looking for and moving in desks, 
chairs and other needed items. We have a 
phone installed and will move our answering 
machine to the Office. Jesse Wagstaff. Tom 
DeMay and Tom Warrick have spent consider- 
able effort to organize our Library. Call 
Jesse if you have any books or magazines 
which would be of use to our members. If 
you can't bear to part with them, put your 
name in them and loan them to WAP. Dave 
Harvey contributed a desk and both he and 
Scott Rullman have volunteered to "person" 
the Office on a Tuesday evening. We need 
two more volunteers for Tuesdays. Inter- 
ested?? For the present we will have the 
Office open weekdays from 10:00 A.M. to 
2:30 P.M. (except Tuesday); on Tuesday 
from 12: 30 to 2: 30 P.M. and in the evening 
from 7:00 to 9:30; and one Saturday morning 
a month (the 1st Saturday, 9:00 A.M. to 
1:00 P.M.). After a month or two we will 
adjust the hours according to need for 
access. 

Our appreciation is extended to Frederick 
Computer Products and to Anderson Jacobson 
for the loan of equipment to our Office, in 
exchange for newsletter ads. Frederick has 
loaned us an Apple 11+ , 2 disk drives and a 
monitor, and Anderson Jacobson an AJ 833 
letter quality printer. It all makes a 
great combination. 

Our Exec Board meeting will now be held at 
the Office (the second Wednesday of the 
month). Many thank you's go out to Bernie 
and Gena for the two and one-half years 
that they have put up with a monthly 
invasion of up to 20 people for these 
meetings. (P.S. Can you guess the Urban's 
new puppy's nickname? Nibbles Away!!!) 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. Other areas where you 

can contribute some time include: 

1) area school coordinators for speakers. 
If we are contacted by a school in your 
county, you could help locate or be a 
speaker to fill the need. 

2) tutorials coordinator to join Steve 
Stern in arranging tutorials. (Thank 
you's to Joe Silverman for his help in 
the past.) 

3) program coordinator to join Ernie Forman 
in arranging speakers for our monthly 
meeting. (Thank you's to Tom Woteki for 
his help over the past few years). 


THE SWAP MEET. Many thanks to Joe Fuchs for 
a great job of organizing. I understand 
that many more would have attended (al- 
though several hundred were there) but 


thought that you had to have something to 
swap. We'll have to rename it "Used 
Computer Stuff Sale". Perhaps we won't 
wait a whole year before the next one. 


THE WAP MAGAZINE. Next time you visit your 
favorite computer or book store, see if 
they have our magazine on their shelves. 
If they don't show them a copy and see if 
they are interested in making it available 
to their customers. If so, contact Bill 
Hershey or the Urbans and give them the 
store owners name and phone number. 


HOT LINE. Look at our Hot Line list. 
What's missing? Do you have a program or 
piece of hardware you need help with or for 
which you want to provide help? If so, let 
us know so we can expand the list if 
needed. 


MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS. We were very pleased 
to see a high renewal rate from the notice 
sent in December. Of 580 members notified, 
all but 150 have renewed so far. (If you 
do not receive this issue and do not read 
this article, you may want to renew... hmmm) 
We signed up member number 2600 by the end 
of 1982. 


IRS VOLUNTEERS. Last month we carried a 
message from an IRS worker looking for 
volunteers to help in a program assisting 
low income families. The volunteers will 
bring in their computer on a Saturday to 
help complete forms. The response at the 
December meeting was overwhelming; a dozen 
members volunteered to assist in the pro- 
gram. We look forward to a report on their 
efforts. 


SOFTWARE OFFER. Diversified Software 
Research Inc. has been sending a disk they 
prepared to Apple clubs. The disk has an 
improved DOS on it which speeds up the 
loading of binary files. It also provides 
several interesting enhancements, such as a 
printer buffer to relieve your computer 
from burden during long outputs to the 
printer. The company wants WAP to make the 
disk available to its members under the 
following arrangement. If, after trying 
the disk, you want to keep it and use it, 
you agree to send them $25.00. This is to 
be done on the honor system. When we add 
the disks to our order list, we will note 
clearly that a $25.00 royalty must be sent 
to Diversified if the purchaser decides to 
keep the disk. WAP will charge the usual 
copying and distribution fee. 

contd, on pg 13 
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SIGAMES is the special interest group of 
computer hobbyists interested in using 
their APPLEs for entertainment. They meet 
immediately following the monthly meeting 
of Washington Apple Pi. 


PIG, the Pascal Interest Group, meets on 
the third Thursday of each month at 7:30 PM 
at the Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences, Bldg. A, Room 2054 (2nd 
floor), on the campus of the National Naval 
Medical Center at 4301 Jones Bridge Road, 
Bethesda, MD. 


What Z 2 y_want at reaKgnatal_e_[3r i.ces 
We sells Blank disks (5 % S in. > 

Sof t. war e f or educ at i on , 
word processi nq , business; and 
e n t. e r t a :i. n men t 

Per i p h er i a 1 hardwar e 
(printers, RAMcards, 80 column 
b o a rds, f a n s , .jov s t ic k s , p a d d 1 e s , 
di sk 'dr i ves) 

Ac c essor i as ( t i i es , 
library cases, books, RF modulators) 


EDSIG - the education special interest 
group - will meet on Tuesday, February 1 at 
7:30 PM in Lecture Room A, Building A, 
USUHS. For details of this and other meet- 
ings, see the EDSIG Page elsewhere in this 
issue. 


L0G0SIG meets each month on the Saturday of 
the WAP meeting at 12:30 PM at the Bethesda 
Country Day School, 5616 Beech Avenue, 
Bethesda, MD. See the L0G0SIG column else- 
where in this issue. 


ASMSIG meets immediately after the regular 
Washington Apple Pi meeting. 


The APPLE /// SIG meets on the second 
Thursday of the month at 7:30 PM. The 
meeting place alternates between the Walter 
Reed Medical Center and Universal Comput- 
ers. 


NEWSIG will meet just after the regular 
Washington Apple Pi meeting. We will 
answer questions and try to help new owners 
get their systems up and running. We will 
also explain how our club operates. The 
following members have agreed to answer 
questions over the phone when someone gets 
stuck and needs help between meetings: 

Bob Chesley 560-0120 
Paul Hoffman 831-7433 
Sarah Lavilla 926-6355 
Boris Levine 229-5730 
Steve Sondag 281-5392 


The Telecomm SIG meets after the regular 
WAP meeting. 


The Business SIG meets after the regular 
WAP meeting. See The Bottom Line elsewhere 
in this issue for details. 

«»*ST0CKSIG»«* - WAP MEMBER Marvin Hass 
would like to see if there is sufficient 
interest in forming a ST0CKSIG, focusing on 
the applications of micros for individual 
investors. Anyone interested please call 
Marvin at home 751-4737. * 
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WILDCARD ........... 104.215 

C. It. oh Pro writer Printer „ .. „ 465.00 

V e r b a t :i. m d i s k e 1 1 . e s i 1 O p a c k > 

SS/DD 25. OO 

DS/DD . 35, OO 

Verbatim head clean a no kits . „ 4.00 

RF modui ators 

SUP * R MOD . . ......... 55, OO 

SUPER MOD IX 30.00 

CALL FOR PRICES ON THE FOLLOWING 
W e w i 1 i s h o r 1 1 v h a v e t h e n e w E p £ o n 
n r 1 n t. er r, F X -• SO 1 60 c p s « 

Ia) 0 n O W h a V 0 t h 0 M 1 |\| f> T 1 c o m n 1 . 1 1* 0 r 

lAppl p cd nip at. 3 bl e) > Priced below 
& 7 0 0 „ 

E d * 1 c a 1: i o n a .1 S a f t w a r e b y S P ] N N A K E E 
a n d M 1 L I U N B R A D L F. Y 


COMPUTER DEN Ltd. 

1:17:1.6 KEMP MILL ROAD 
S 1 LVER SPR I NG ? MARYLAND 20902 
• !> i 7 1 — 6 9 “** 6 Ft 0 
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Have a problem? The following club members have agreed to help* PLEASE, respect all 
telephone restrictions, where listed, and no calls after 10:00 PM. 


General 


APPLE SSC 


Robert Fretwell 
Dave Harvey 
Robert Martin 

Bernie Benson 


Apple TechNotes Ed Schenker 
Lance Bell 

Communications Packages and Modems 
Anchor Sig. & 

BlZCOMP Modem Jeremy Parker 
Apple CAT ll Ben Acton 
ASCII Express Dave Harvey 
Data Capture Howard Simkowitz 
General Ben Acton 

Tom Nebiker (216) 
Hayes Smartmod* Bernie Benson 
VISITERM Steve Wildstrom 

XTALK CP/M Com. Bernie Benson 

Expediter Cmplr. Peter Rosden 


971-2621 

527-2704 

498-6074 

546-0076 

977-7349 


Data Bases 
DB Master 

Data Perfect 

Games 


Graphics 


Dave E inhorn 
Leon Raesly 
Leon Raesly 

Jim Eatherly 
Donn Hoffmann 

Bill Schultheis 


Home Account Leon Raesly 

Languages (A=Applesoft, I=Intege 
P=Pascal, M=Machine) 

A Peter Combes 

A, I Jeff Dillon 

A Mark Pankin 


Languages , 

A,’l,V 

P 

P 

Locksmith 


contd. 

Bill Schultheis 
Richard Untied 
Robert Fretwell 
Dottie Acton 

Leon Raesly 


5 - 5 * -** 4 - 
•Telecom. 

229-2578 

428-3605 

527-2704 

882-4645 

mm 

546-0076 

933-7728 

546-0076 

229-2288 

593-8420 

460-0754 

460-0754 

232-6046 

966-2616 

538-4575 

460-0754 


871-1455 

422-6458 

370-9219 


LOGO 

Apple Ron Murray 

MIT Terr-Krell Dagobert Soergel 

Operating Systems 
APPLE DOS Richard Untied 


Paddles 


Richard Untied 
Robert Fretwell 

Tom Riley (eve.) 


Pers. Fil. Sys. Ben Ryan 


Printers 
General 
Anderson Jac. 

IDS 460 

MX-80 

Silentype 

Stock Market 
Time-Sharing 

VisiCalc 


Walt Francis 
Bill Etue 
Leon Raesly 
Jeff Stetexluh 
Jeff Dillon 
Bruce Field 

Robert Wood 
Dave Harvery 

Walt Francis 
Leon Raesly 


Word Processors Walt Francis 
Letter Perfect Leon Raesly 
Screen Wrtr.II Peter Combes 
Supertext II Peter Rosden 
Leon Raesly 

WordStar David Inouye 


971-2621 

428-3605 

460-0754 


128-3553 

523-2840 


241-8678 

971-2621 

340-9432 

469-6457 


966-5742 

620-2103 

460-0754 

521-4&82 

422-6458 

340-7038 


893-9591 

527-2704 

966-5742 

460-0754 

966-5742 

460-0754 

871-1455 

229-2288 

460-0754 

422-8926 


## SPEC4 PROFESSIONAL DATA AQUISITION SYSTEM ## 

## Lab grade components & Performance ## 

Independent saraple&hold Circuits give this A/D system true multichannel 
performance. No other system has synchronous multichannel sampling! No 
other system is suitable for transfer functions and correlation analysis. 
The SPEC4 has 12 bit resolution, 25 microseod conversion time, 4 sample* 
hold circuits, 3 TTL output bits for external signal conditioners, and hi 
speed (> 20kHz) modes. $495 built- to- order only. Contact! (eve) 448-7740 
COVARIANT ENGINEERING Suite 115-68000 P.O.Box 1310 McLean, Va. 22101 . 
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SPRING COURSES 


1. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE APPLE: MICROCOMPUTER FUNDAMENTALS 
April 9 and 16, 9 am. to 12:15 pm. 

Including : Binary 3 Hex and Ascii systems 

Bits 3 ByteSj nibbles 3 rams and roms 
The Memory Map and the Monitor 
Basic Programming 

The Disk Operating System - memory usage 3 the 
Catalog , VTOC and DOS 

AND 

2. APPLESOFT BASIC PROGRAMMING 
April 9 and 16, 1:15 to 4:30 pm. 

Including: The BASIC Language 3 variables and program control 

Input and Print 
Limitations and Restrictions 
Reading and Writing Files 3 EXEC'ing 
Graphics 3 Music and Miscellaneous 
Changing Program Control 


The courses will be held on two consecutive Saturdays, April 9 
and April 16 at the Washingtonian Motel on Shady Grove Road in 
South Gaithersburg. There will be a limit of 20 participants 
at each course. Both courses will be taught by David Morganstein. 


If you wish to attend one or both courses, please fill out the 
form below. Enclose check or money order made out to L. Morgan- 
stein Consultants for the appropriate fee. You will receive 
confirmation of registration and a list of suggested articles to 
read within two weeks. Mail form to: 

L. MORGANSTEIN CONSULTANTS 
13424 Walnutwood Lane 
Germantown, MD. 20874 
(301 972-4263) 


NAME HOME PHONE # 

ADDRESS WORK PHONE # 

WAP # 

I will/will not bring and be responsible for an Apple, Monitor and 
Disk Drive. If I do not bring a machine, I understand that I will 
look on with someone who does. 

pis. ck. Intro, to the Apple Applesoft Basic 

Each course - with computer- WAP member $45. Nonmember $60. 

without computer " " $60. " $80. 

********************************************************************* 
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I — UGOS IG i i6UJo uni. ! hieis 

by flancy C. Strange 



LOGOSIG meets today (January 22) at 12:30 
at the Bethesda Country Day School, 5616 
Beech Avenue, Bethesda, MD. 

Our meeting today will include a Report 
from Logoland, Ron Murray of LOGOSIG, who 
has just returned from a trip to Apple 
Logo's New York Center and the Centre 
Mondial pour la Micro- Inf ormatique in 
Paris, France. The French Research Center 
is where Seymour Papert had been working as 
the chief scientist. (Note: It was 
reported in Computerworld , Dec 20, 1982, 
page 6, that Dr. Papert has resigned the 
center. Papert is reported in the Boston 
Globe as saying that the original charter 
of the center was to help develop computing 
in Third World Nations, but instead the 
center was being used as a marketing 
vehicle for French computer equipment.) 

DEBUGGING TOOLS FOR APPLE LOGO 


TO UFUNP :NAME 

TO TRACE. PRINT :$FUNCT :$ARGS 
TO SET. TRACE :FUNCT :TEXT 
TO TYPE. WITH. BRACKETS : THING 
TO ARGLIST :ARGS 
TO TRACE : STUFF 

TO TRACE .MAP : THING :FUNCT 
IF EMPTYP : THING [STOP] 

IF WORDP : THING [IF UFUNP : THING (LIST 
: FUNCT WORD "" : THING TEXT : THING) 
[PRINT SE : THING [ISN'T A USER 
FUNCTION]] STOP] 

TRACE. MAP FIRST : THING : FUNCT 
TRACE. MAP BF : THING : FUNCT 
END 

TO CLEAR. TRACE : FUNCT :TEXT 
IF FIRST FIRST BF :TEXT = "TRACE. PRINT 
[DEFINE :FUNCT FPUT FIRST .-TEXT BF 
BF :TEXT] 

END 




Starting this month I will include LOGO 
procedures in this column. Anyone with 
procedures they would like to share should 
contact me at 691-1619. 

The following two tools (utilities), TRACE 
and STEP, are enhancements to Apple Logo 
for debugging provided by Logo Computer 
Systems, who continue to provide us with 
excellent support. Prior to this it was 
possible to catch errors, but not as easily 
as the traditional tracing programs. 

Both of these procedures written by Brian 
Silverman, use the classical LOGO procedure 
"SPI" as an example procedure for debug- 
ging. The SPI procedure is: 

TO SPI :SIDE : ANGLE : CHANGE 
FORWARD :SIDE 
RIGHT : ANGLE 

SPI ( : SIDE + : CHANGE) -.ANGLE : CHANGE 
END 

To execute the procedure the user issues 
the command TO SPI and passes the values 
for the side, angle, and change. 

?SPI 5 90 5 

It is suggested that these two debugging 
procedures be used in conjunction with a 
printer. 

TRACE 


PURPOSE: Debugging tool used with pro- 

cedures to redefine the procedure to 
include new instructions which cause the 
rocedure name and values for each argument 
o be displayed without pauses as it runs. 

?P0TS (Print out of procedure titles) 

TO UNTRACE : STUFF 
TO TRACE. MAP : THING : FUNCT 
TO CLEAR. TRACE : FUNCT :TEXT 


TO UFUNP :NAME 

OUTPUT AND DEFINEDP :NAME NOT 
PRIMITIVEP :NAME 

END 

TO TRACE. PRINT :$FUNCT :$ARGS 
TYPE "-> TYPE :$FUNCTI0N TYPE " 

ARGLIST :$ARGS 
END 

TO SET. TRACE : FUNCT :TEXT 
IF FIRST FIRST BF :TEXT = "TRACE. PRINT 
[STOP] 

DEFINE : FUNCT FPUT FIRST :TEXT FPUT 
(LIST "TRACE. PRINT WORD "" : FUNCT 
FIRST :TEXT) BF :TEXT 

END 

TO TYPE . WITH . BRACKETS : THING 
IF LISTP : THING [TYPE "[ TYPE : THING 
TYPE "]] [TYPE : THING] 

END 

TO ARGLIST :ARGS 

IF EMPTYP :ARGS [PR " STOP] 

TYPE FIRST :ARGS TYPE "= 

TYPE. WITH BRACKETS THING FIRST 
:ARGS 
TYPE " 

ARGLIST BF :ARGS 
END 

TO UNTRACE : STUFF 

TRACE. MAP : STUFF "CLEAR. TRACE 

END 

TO TRACE : STUFF 

TRACE. MAP : STUFF "SET. TRACE 

END 

To turn TRACE on the user should enter: 

?TRACE "procname 

(such as ?TRACE "SPI) 

then execute the procedure as usual: 

SPI 5 90 5 

contd. 
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The turtle-graphic display of the spiral 
design occurs with "-> variable 1= value 1 
variable2=value2", etc at the bottom. 

To turn TRACE off issue the command: 

UNTRACE "SPI 

STEP 


TO UNSTEP :PROC 
IF EMPTYP :PR0C [STOP] 

IF LISTP :PROC [UNSTEP FIRST :PR0C 
UNSTEP BF :PR0C STOP] 

IF EMPTYP TEXT WORD :PROC [PR SE 
:PROC [NOT STEPPED.] STOP] 
COPYDEF :PROC WORD :PROC 
ERASE WORD ". :PROC 
END 


PURPOSE: A debugging tool used to redefine 
a procedure to include instructions which 
cause the procedure to execute a line at a 
time with the variable and value displayed. 

?POTS 

TO UNSTEP :PR0C 
TO IGNORE : INPUT 
TO STEPPER 

TO SHOWLINES ‘.INSTRUCTIONS 
TO SHOWARGS : ARGLIST 
TO STEP :PR0C 

TO .SPI :SIDE : ANGLE : CHANGE 

TO SHOWLINES INSTRUCTIONS 
IF EMPTYP INSTRUCTIONS [STOP] 

MAKE "NEWDEF LPUT (LIST "TYPE FIRST 
INSTRUCTIONS) : NEWDEF 
MAKE "NEWDEF LPUT [STEPPER] : NEWDEF 
MAKE "NEWDEF LPUT FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
: NEWDEF 

SHOWLINES BF INSTRUCTIONS 
END 

TO SHOWARGS : ARGLIST 
IF EMPTYP : ARGLIST [STOP] 

MAKE "NEWDEF LPUT (LIST "PRINT 

"SENTENCE (LIST (FIRST : ARGLIST) 
"IS) (WORD ": FIRST : ARGLIST)) 

: NEWDEF 

SHOWARGS BF : ARGLIST 
END 


TO STEP :PROC 
IF EMPTYP :PR0C [STOP] 

IF LISTP :PROC [STEP FIRST :PROC STEP 
BF 

:PROC STOP] 

IF PRIMITIVEP :PROC [PR SE [CAN'T STEP 
PRIMITIVE] :PROC STOP] 

IF EMPTYP TEXT :PROC [PR SE [NO 
PROCEDURE NAMED] :PROC STOP] 
COPYDEF WORD ". :PROC :PROC 
MAKE "OLDDEF TEXT :PROC 
MAKE "NEWDEF (LIST FIRST : OLDDEF) 

MAKE "NEWDEF LPUT (LIST "PRINT (LIST 
"ENTERING :PROC)) : NEWDEF 
SHOWARGS FIRST : OLDEF 
SHOWLINES BF : OLDDEF 
DEFINE :PROC : NEWDEF 
END 


TO .SPI :SIDE : ANGLE : CHANGE 
PRINT [ENTERING SPI] 

PRINT SENTENCE [SIDE IS] :SIDE 
PRINT SENTENCE .ANGLE IS] ‘.ANGLE 
PRINT SENTENCE [CHANGE IS] : CHANGE 
TYPE [FORWARD :SIDE] 

STEPPER 

FORWARD :SIDE 

TYPE [RIGHT : ANGLE] 

STEPPER 


RIGHT : ANGLE 
TYPE [SPI ( : 

: CHANGE] 
STEPPER 
SPI (:SIDE + 


SIDE + : CHANGE ) : ANGLE 


: CHANGE) : ANGLE : CHANGE 


TO IGNORE : INPUT 
END 


TO STEPPER 
TYPE "? 

IGNORE READLIST 
END 

To turn STEP on issue the command: 


?STEP "procname 

(such as STEP "SPI) 

and then execute SPI: 

?SPI 5 90 5 


Each line of the procedure will be dis- 
played with any variable, as the turtle- 
graphics displays, and waits for the user 
to press the 'return' key for the next 
line. 


To turn STEP off issue the command: 


?UNSTEP "procname 
LOGO BUYS 


For information regarding special purchases 
of LOGO, contact me, 691-1619. & 


Pres. Corner contd. from pg 8 


APPLE TEAS. The feedback given at the 
December meeting was mixed. Some teas were 
cancelled due to a lack of participants; 
others were highly successful. Check the 
list in this issue for teas to be held in 
February and March. Please let us know how 
these are going or if you would like to 
host one. 


• • • • • 

A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE. A closing quote from 
a letter sent by Bernie and Paula Benson, 
"We have struggled this year with the some- 
times overwhelming political, bureaucratic, 
and commercial motivations of so many Wash- 
ington activities. Our involvement in 
Apple Pi helps keep things in perspective." 
A most Happy New Year to all WAP fami- 
lies!!! <* 
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TH6 RPPL6 //e 

by Torn UJq rr i ck 


Two groups of people will be interested in 
Apple Computer's new Apple //e: people who 
do not have an Apple ][, and people who do* 
For those who do not have an Apple ][, your 
wait was worthwhile: Apple has improved on 
the original and retained the features that 
made the Apple ][ so popular. For those 
who already nave Apple j['s, your fears can 
be quieted: The Apple ][ is by no means 
obsolete. 

This conclusion is based on a review of 
portions of the Apple Computer, Inc. docu- 
mentation of the Apple //e — sometimes 

referred to prior to its release as the 
"Super-] [" -- and on a review of the 

February 1983 issue of Apple Orchard, pub- 
lished by the International Apple Core. 
The Apple Orchard devotes 15 1/2 pages, 

with eleven photographs, to the //e. The 
revolutionary "Lisa" computer, which like 
the //e was also "rolled out" on January 
19, will be covered in the March 1983 issue 
of Apple Orchard, and is also featured in a 
current or upcoming issue of Byte magazine. 
(Permission for use of the above stated 
material for this article has been obtained 
from Apple Computer, Inc. and IAC.) 

This article will concentrate on the dif- 
ferences between the //e and the ][ (refer- 
ence to the ][ without qualification will 
refer to both the JL and the ][+). It will 
assume that the reader is reasonably famil- 
iar with the Apple ][ or is interested in 
purchasing an Apple but is attempting to 
decide whether to purchase a //e at list 
price or an Apple ][ at what will likely be 
a lower price. Apple has come out with a 
publication. "A Guide to the New Features 
of the Apple //e Computer," manual number 
A2L2011, which covers much of the same 
ground as does this article. 

THE CASE 

The //e is the same color and size as the 
][. The keyboard is not detached but is 
slightly larger to accomodate more keys 
(see below) and the RESET key is offset 
from the other keys to prevent accidental 
resets. The rear of the //e is signifi- 
cantly different: in lieu of the deep cuts 
in the back of the ]['s case, the //e has 
twelve holes with caps on those holes not 
in use. The user strings cables out of the 
holes or mounts sockets in them, allowing 
cords to be plugged in to a fixed socket 
that will not slip loose. A new type of 

f ame I/O connector with 9 pins (a 5 over 4 
rapezoid) is located next to the cassette 
I/O sockets, but the standard 1 6-hole 
socket still exists — on the motherboard, 
not outside. The top of the case snaps 
open and closed as on the ][, but the lid 
can also be screwed shut to deter children 
from disturbing peripheral cards. 

THE KEYBOARD 

The keyboard of the //e is the most obvious 


change from the ][. All 128 ASCII charac- 
ters, including lower case letters, may be 
entered. The layout is much more like an 
IBM Selectric typewriter, which will please 
word processors. The ESCAPE key has been 
moved up one row to the left of the "1" 
key. ^ The "§" is located on the "2" key, 
the " " is on the "6", the is on the 
"7", the is on the "8". and the paren- 
theses are on the "9" and "0" respectively. 
Where the ":/*" key is on the ][ is now the 
"-" and the key. The "-/=" key is now 
a "=/+" key. and a DELETE key (ASCII code 
$7F) is located where the RESET key is on 
the ][. The RESET key itself is located 
further to the right, and must be pressed 
in conjunction with the CONTROL tcey to 
reset the machine. The user's ability to 
decide whether RESET is activated by the 
RESET key alone or by ctrl-RESET present on 
the later ]['s is not available on the //e. 

A TAB key is located on the //e where the 
ESCAPE key is on the ][. There is no 
repeat key because all keys repeat auto- 
matically after being held for one second. 
In its place is a "[/{" key. Where the 
RETURN key is on a ][ are two keys on the 
//e: a "]/}" key and a backslash/vertical 
bar key. 

The CONTROL key is larger. As users of 
typewriters will appreciate, the keys to 
tne right of the "L" are ";/:" ana the 
single and double quotation marks. The 
RETURN key is to the right of these keys, 
one row below its location on the j[. 
Except for the removal of the two special 
characters on the "M" and the "N". the 
bottom row of alphabetic characters is the 
same on both the J[ and the //e. 

The bottom row of keys has the most signi- 
ficant changes from the ][. The first key 
on the left, below the SHIFT key is an 
intelligent "CAPS LOCK" key. This key 
capitalizes all letters but NOT the non- 
alphabetic characters, thus allowing num- 
bers to be typed while in Caps Lock mode — 
a feature found generally on only the more 
sophisticated word processors. Next is an 
alternate single quote (ASCII $60) and the 
tilde To its right is the power lamp, 
which is green rather than white. On 
either side of the space bar are two char- 
acters new on the //e. They are named for 
their shape, which are, for want of a 
better name, Open Apple and Closed Apple. 
They are actually Paddle Push Button 0 and 
Paddle Push Button 1 in disguise — a 
pleasant feature Raster Blaster and A2-PB1 
players will appreciate. 

The final four keys are directional arrows. 
The left and right arrows function the same 
in the //e as m the ][. The up and down 
arrows are new. They are not macros for 
ESC-C or ESC-D. The down arrow is a line- 
feed (ctrl-J) and the up arrow is a reverse 
index (ctrl-K). The up arrow will obvious- 
ly have to await new software before 

contd. 
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achieving maximum utility. 

Most notably absent on the //e is a numeric 
keypad. The //e does, however, have a con- 
nector on the motherboard that can be used 
for, among other things, a numeric keypad. 
Availability of this keypad is not known at 
this time. 

An "International" keyboard (with associ- 
ated screen display chips) for non-English 
languages will eventually be available. 

THE MOTHERBOARD 


As far as can be determined from the photo- 
graphs in Apple Orchard, the //e has 30 
chips on its motherboard. The chips are so 


sparsely scattered on the motherboard com- 
pared to the ][ that you could almost drive 
a bus through them. The microprocessor is 
a 6502A, tne same type used in the Apple 
///. The Apple Orchard article does not. 
alas, reveal the clock rate of the //e, but 
the //e can read standard DOS 3.3 disks 
intended for the ] [ , suggesting either that 
the clock rates are the same or that con- 


version circuitry is used. 


ing a new version of Apple Writer for the 
//e that can take advantage of this extra 
memory, but it will take time before 
programming techniques are developed that 
will open up this extra memory for BASIC 
and Pascal programs. 

Another hardware enhancement is the addi- 
tion of many new "soft switches." Users of 
the ][ are familiar with the PEEK or POKE 
locations used to switch from Page 1 to 
Page 2, or high resolution to low resolu- 
tion graphics. Most of the new switches 
are used by the 80-column board or for 
memory management. In addition, some soft 
switches can be read in order to sense 
whether certain capabilities have been 
selected. One such example is a PEEK to 
$C01D to determine whether the //e is 
displaying high-resolution graphics. 

One important improvement over the Apple ][ 
is the inclusion of a second character set 
in addition to the standard one used on the 
][. This new character set, selected by 
accessing a newly-defined soft switch, has 
inverse lower case in lieu of flashing 
upper case characters. 


The 64K bytes of built-in random access 
memory are located in eight chips. Apple- 
soft is on only two chips. Many of the 
other chips found on the ][ have been com- 
bined on the //e into a smaller number of 
more versatile custom-designed chips, which 
will reduce heat output significantly and 
should improve reliability. 

One of the Apple Orchard articles contains 
a tantalizing cross-reference to an article 
"Interrupts and the //e" that does not 
appear in the February issue. If the //e 
supports user-controlled interrupts, it 
would be a significant advancement over the 


Peripheral card slots 1-7 still exist un- 
modified. Slot 0 does not exist, but since 
the //e comes with 64K of memory, a 16K 
card in slot 0 is unnecessary. 


Another improvement is that a soft switch 
can be read to tell a program when the 
Vertical Blanking signal is active. This 
will allow vastly improved flicker-free 
high-resolution graphics programs. 

THE SYSTEM MONITOR 

The System Monitor, the part of the Apple’s 
firmware that controls the most basic func- 
tions such as screen display, reading the 
keyboard, moving memory, and disassembling 
machine language code, has been drastically 
revised WITHOUT — or so Apple claims — 
changing any of the well-documented entry 
oints that users and programmers have come 
o rely upon. This remarkable feat has 
been accomplished by placing additional 
routines on a ROM that shares via bank- 
switching the $C100-$C7FF address space 
used by peripheral cards. 


The //e also has a new expansion slot, 
larger and more sophisticated than the 
other seven peripheral slots. A card in 
this slot pre-empts slot 3. This new 
expansion slot will handle the new, inex- 
pensive 80-column card (see below), which 
is the first peripheral card designed 
specifically for the //e. Unfortunately, 
the article in the Apple Orchard describing 
this expansion slot is a deplorable example 
of excessive, distracting cuteness, and is 
of virtually no use to the serious reader. 
(And what is worse is that, even for its 
cuteness, the article is too complex for 
the non-technical reader.) 

The new 80-column board will almost cer- 
tainly be an invaluable addition to every 
//e system. Indeed, without the 80-column 
board, many of the //e’s advancements over 
the ][ are not available. In addition to 
roviding 80 columns of display, the new 
oard also ~ it appears from the Apple 
Orchard articles — has an additional o4K 
of memory. As with the "extra" memory on 
the Apple ///, this second 64K is "bank- 
switched," and its use is complex. With 
release of the //e, Apple is also releas- 


The most significant change in the System 
Monitor is the screen display routines, 
some of which require the 80-column card 
for maximum advantage. The screen display 
capabilities have not so much been changed 
as they have been enhanced. The new 50- 
column board, which should be much less 
expensive than 80-column boards for the ][, 
has many features not found on 80-column 
boards for the ][. The screen editing 
features of the ][ are still present, but 
with many additions. Under "normal" con- 
ditions, the cursor is a little flashing 
checkerboard . 

The //e also has an "Active" editing mode, 
where the cursor is a solid inverse block. 
When ESCAPE has been pressed to edit 
material on the screen, the cursor becomes 
a flashing "+" sign, as on the Apple Writer 
word processors. In this "edit" mode, the 
four directional arrows perform the cursor 
moves previously done with the I-J-K-M 
diamond. Some monitor commands previously 
done with the ESCAPE key and another key, 
such as ESC-"@" to clear the screen, may 
now be done with one keystroke. A more 
complete description of these edit features 
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SOFTWARE 


CANNONBALL BLITZ - On Line 23.10 

CASTLE WOLFENSTEIN - Muse 19.50 

CHIPLIFTER - Broderbund 23.10 

DB MASTER - Stoneware 146.00 

FROGGER - On Line 23.00 

HOME ACCOUNTANT - Continental .... 49.50 

KNIGHT OF DIAMONDS - Sir Tech 23.00 

LOCKSMITH - Omega 66.00 

LUNAR LEEPER - On Line 20.00 

MASTERTYPE - Lighting Software 26.50 

PFS: REPORT - Software Publishing . . 58.00 
PFS: GRAPH - Software Publishing . . . 76.00 
PINBALL CONSTRUCTION SET - BudgeCo 29.00 

STARCROSS - Infocom 24.50 

TASC - Microsoft 115.50 

TAX ADVANTAGE - Continental 45.00 

TAX PREPARER 1983 - HowardSoft . . . 185.00 

WIZARDRY - Sir Tech 33.00 

ZORK III - Infocom 24.50 


KENSINGTON 

SYSTEM 

SAVER 

Fan & Surge Protector 




LEADING EDGE 

Flip N File 

5'/4- 

2i.o° 


LEADING EDGE 

Elephant 

Discs 

SS/SO/SoIt 

22 . 0 ° 




HAYES 


300 Baud 
Smartmodem 

220 . 0 ° 



HAYES 


1200 Baud 
Smartmodem 

535. 00 


ON LINE 

SOFTWARE PUBLISHING 

VISICORP 

Screenwriter II 

PFS: File 

Visicalc 3.3 

86. 00 

75. 00 

169. 00 
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TERMS: 

• Visa, MasterCard, Checks, or Money 
Orders 

• Add 2% for shipping ( s 3.00 Min.) 

• Virginia residents add 4% sales tax 

• Visa & MasterCard orders add 2% 
Prices subject to change 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

MICRO WORLD 
P.0. Box 7376 
Alexandria, VA 22307 

(202) 337-4790 


TG PRODUCTS 

Trak Ball 

43 o° 


MICROPRO 

ASTON TATE 

SSM 

Wordstar 

CP/M Req. 

dBase II 

RAIf PP/M Ron 

Transend 1 

312«o 

iwa, br/m neq. 

435. 00 

59 . 00 
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appears in the February issue of Apple 
Orchard . 

An additional mode is the "Restricted-case" 
mode, which will be especially useful for 
BASIC programmers. In Restricted-case 
mode, alphabetic keys are always uppercase 
until a quotation mark is entered. The 
shift key then operates as one would expect 
on a typewriter until a second quotation 
mark is entered, whereupon all alphabetic 
characters are uppercase again. This will 
prove invaluable to BASIC programmers when 
entering PRINT statements, while at the 
same time preventing a programmer from 
inadvertently entering lower-case letters 
in a command word. 

Another enhancement in the //e's System 
Monitor is a built-in self-testing routine. 

DOCUMENTATION 

The documentation for the //e appears from 
what has been made available to be superior 
to that of the ][, although it still ex- 
pects the novice to master technical terms 
explained only in a glossary. Its typeface 
is sans-serif with generous amounts of 
boldface and italic type, and — most sig- 
nificantly — pictures showing how to per- 
form such tasks as setting up the computer 
and installing peripheral cards. 

APPLE ][ COMPATIBILITY 

One of the most important marketing fea- 
tures of the //e will be its ability to use 
most of the hardware and software now on 
the market for the Apple ][. The word 
"most" in the previous sentence will cause 
some trepidation, as well it should. 
According to Joe Budge and Penny Gallant of 
Apple Computer, writing in the February 
issue of Apple Orchard, Apple Computer had 
an outside organization test products for 
the ][ on the 7/e. These tests showed that 
78.4 percent of all of the hundreds of 
items of hardware and software tested 
worked correctly as is, straight out of the 
box. This test was very rigid: if the 
product's manual said where tne RESET key 
was, the product "failed." If lower-case 
letters caused the program to perform in- 
correctly or fail, the product "failed." 

After allowing for some common sense on the 
part of the user — not always a valid 
assumption, since common sense is often not 
so common — the tests conducted for Apple 
showed that only 8.8 percent of the prod- 
ucts were truly incompatible. 

The most frequent cause of hardware incom- 
patibility was the reduced size of the 
holes in the back of the //e. Cables or 
clamps designed for the ]['s openings may 
not fit the //e's rectangular holes. 
Adapter cables will, in most cases solve 
the problem. Look for many hardware com- 
panies to offer relatively inexpensive 
fixes for this problem. 

The second most frequent cause of hardware 
incompatibility was the requirement that a 
chip or chips be removed from the mother- 
board. This problem may not be fatal; 
hardware such as the Mountain Computer CPS 
card probably cannot take advantage of its 


"phantom slot" feature, but should work in 
all other respects. And the three types of 
cards most commonly requiring chip replace- 
ments — lower case chips, some 16K memory 
cards, and 80-column cards — are unnec- 
essary or redundant on the //e. 

Software incompatibility stems largely from 
the //e's keyboard and its lower case capa- 
bility. In many cases, using the CAPS LOCK 
key on the //e will solve the problem com- 
pletely. Some programs, such as Screen- 
writer II, assume an all-capitals keyboard 
and use the one-wire shift key modification 
to handle lower case. Most word proces- 
sors, however, have a Caps Lock mode that 
will be fooled by the //e hardware into 
performing properly. This solution will be 
familiar to users of products such as 
Videx's Enhancer II. 

The most insidious problem of software 
incompatibility, and one with no readily 
apparent solution, is the fact that pro- 

f rams that relied on the System Monitor may 
ail because of the changes made in the 
Monitor to support new features. According 
to the documentation, Apple has retained 
all of the entry points documented in the 
Apple ][ Reference Manual at pages 61-64, 
although the listings of the Apple ]['s 
System Monitors beginning on page 136 are 
now incorrect. One key fact not stated in 
the materials available at this time is 
whether the documentation includes an 
annotated disassembly of the //e Monitor. 

A conscious decision was made by Apple not 
to provide complete documentation for the 
Apple /// monitor in order to prevent 
people from taking advantage of the inter- 
nal routines. In this way, future changes 
to those routines could be made without 
requiring the torturous rewriting that must 
have occurred with the development of the 
//e's Monitor. But since the genie of the 
Apple ]['s monitor is out of the bottle, 
the decision to release the documentation 
on the //e's Monitor should not have much 
of an additional effect. Undoubtedly, 
publications such as Apple Orchard, Wash- 
ington Apple Pi, and Call-A.P.P.L.E. will 
fill the gap should Apple Computer be 
reticent about providing this information. 

In sum, upward compatibility, i.e., using 
Apple ][ products on an Apple //e, is not a 
very significant problem. Downward compat- 
patibility, on the other hand, will be a 
significant problem. While this will be 
less true in the area of text processing, 
downward compatibiliity will be a very 
significant problem in the area of graph- 
ics, because many of the //e's new graphics 
capabilities will not be available for the 
foreseeable future on the ] [ . This should 
not be a significant problem for some time, 
however. It will take several years for 
the very large number of Apple ]l's on the 
market to be replaced with //e's or other 
machines. Look for manufacturers and 
software houses to continue to concentrate 
over the next few years on the Apple ][ 
market, while keeping an eye on //e com- 
patibility. 

RETROFITTING THE APPLE ][ 

If you already own an Apple ][, you can 
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obtain right now many of the benefits 
offered by the //e» You can buy keyboard 
devices ranging from entirely separate, 
programmable detachable keyboards from 
Executive Peripheral Systems (list price at 
ress time $399.95) to less expensive sys- 
ems such as the Videx Enhancer II or the 
Lazer Micro-Systems Keyboard+Plus. You can 
buy lower case chips from any one of dozens 
of manufacturers for $25-$65. You can buy 
80-coluran cards like the Videx Videoterm 
(advertised in the January 1983 issue of 
Washington Apple Pi for as low as $249.95) 
or the Sup* R' Term. If you are adept at 
soldering, you can obtain a copy of the 
Apple Tech Notes that describe how to make 
all of your ]['s keys repeat automatically, 
or if you are cautious you can buy the 
Repeaterrrr for $24.95. Dealers will be 
able to tell you about other manufacturers 
of similar products, and undoubtedly 
enterprising vendors will devise ways to 
make other //e hardware and software work 
on Apple ]['s. 


$$$ DISCOUNT PRICES $$$ 


AMDEK Color I Monitor $ 320 

AMDEK RGB Color II Monitor $ 700 

AMDEK DVM Board $135 

NEC 1260 Green Monitor $120 

NEC 8023 Printer $ 460 

Prowriter 8510 A Printer $440 

Okidata Micro 82 A Printer $ 430 

Okidata Micro 83 A Printer $ 665 

IDS Microprism Printer $ 600 

D.C. Hayes Micromodem II $ 260 

D.C. Hayes Micromodem II w/Terminal Program $ 300 

D.C. Hayes Smartmodem $ 220 

Synetix Disk Emulator 294 K $510 

Grappler Printer Card $ 135 


In short, owners of Apple ][’s have not 
lost much by purchasing when they did 
rather than waiting for the //e* The Apple 
//e is, to be sure, a powerful machine with 
more capabilities than its honorable ances- 
tor* but the "experience" of the Apple ][ 
in the marketplace — and the very fact 
that it has been so popular in the past — 
means that the Apple ]L will be a useful, 
productive and enjoyable machine well into 
the last third of this decade* Beyond 
that, because of the almost regular ad- 
vances in microcomputer technology, only 
the brave and the foolish would dare to 
predict. (See //e keyboard, pg 64) & 





THE SMALL COMPUTER 

SUPPLIES STORE 


Micro Buffer II (32 K) $ 240 

Softcard Premium System (Z80, 16 K + Videx) $ 450 

Videx Videoterm $ 250 

DBase II $440 

Real Estate Analysis $ 100 

LJK Letter Perfect $ 105 

Microsoft Multiplan $ 200 

Locksmith $ 80 

Screenwriter II $ 100 

The Dictionary $ 80 

General Manager $ 120 

Visicalc 3.3 $185 

Visipak (includes Visicalc, Visifile & Visitrend/Plot) ... $ 490 

Tax Preparer $165 

Super Text 40/80 $ 135 

Executive Briefing System $ 150 

PFS $100 

DB Master $175 

EZ Ledger $ 45 

Stock Option Analysis Program $ 250 


LABELS 

3‘4 x 15/16 

(5.000) 

$16.00 

PAPER (15, 18 & 20 lb.) 

9*4 X 11 

$2695 

RIBBONS 

Radio Shack 

Daisy Printer II 

4.75 each 

Line Printer III & IV 

6.50 each 

Line Printer VI & VIII 

6.50 each 

Diablo 620 M/S 

7.45 each 

Hytype II M/S 

46.50 do*. 

NEC 5500/7700 M/S 

63.00 dot 

Cloth 

69.90 dot 

3500 8023 

11.90 each 

C ITOH Prownter 

11.90 each 

QUME 

M/S 1 & Cloth 

33.50 dot 

M/S IV 

54 00 dot 

IDS 560 

5.75 each 

EPSON MX 70/80 

8.50 each 

MX 100 

18.00 each 

LOAD YOUR OWN! 

Refills for Diabk). QUME. 

RICOH. NEC 

1.50 

EPSON MX 70/80 

3.50 

MX 100 

8.99 


PRINT WHEELS 

Diablo Plastic 

6.40 

Diablo Metal 

41.50 & 49.95 

Diablo 620 

11.40 

QUME 

6.40/7.90 

Smith/Cor TP 1 

4.90 

Olivetti 

15.50 

DISKETTES 

5 l /« Single Side 

Double Density 

SYNCOM "Ectype" 

20.95 

Scotch. KYBE. Memorex. 

Verbatim 

26.50 

Double Side Double 
Density SYNCOM 

$35.70 

Double Side/96 tpi 
SYNCOM 

39.95 

8" Sngle Sded/ 

Single Density 

26.50 


560-5900 

8304 Hilltop Road 
Fairfax, Virginia 22031 

(Merrifield Area) 


Hours: Monday thru Friday 9-5, Saturday 10-2 


SAGE II 8MHZ 68000 Computer, 128 K RAM, 320 K Disk, 


UCSD Pascal, Fortran & Basic, More !!! $ 2,600 

Televideo 925 Terminal $ 730 

Also available: 


Altos, Anadex, Atari, Konan, Micropro, 

Mountain Computer, North Star, Sanyo 
and Ventel Products 

Call for Quotes for Items not Listed 

— VISA/MC, money order, certified checks 
— VISA/MC orders add 3% 

— Prices subject to change without notice 
— All items subject to availability 
— Shipping & Handling add $5 
— MD residents add 5% tax 
— Mail order only 

RAMADA COMPUTER PRODUCTS 


A Division of H & H Scientific 



13507 Pendleton Street 

msm 

rMostc»Co»dj 

Fort Washington, Maryland 20744 

VjSA\ 


Telephone: (301)292-2958 

S B 
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I've always liked a historical perspective; 
you don't know where you are today unless 
you know where you've been. So I'd like to 
present WAP with some history on the most 
popular microcomputer language, BASIC. 

BASIC was originally developed at Dartmouth 
College, a small private university. The 
great majority of its students major in the 
Social Sciences and the Humanities. It has 
few graduate students and lacks the re- 
sources for expensive computing equipment. 
So how did Dartmouth come to develop a 
major piece of software? 

Starting in 1956 Dartmouth had access to 
the New England Regional Computer Center at 
MIT. The IBM 704 being used had no operat- 
ing system or high level languages (FORTRAN 
had been introduced only two years earlier, 
and COBOL did not yet exist). Because of 
the distance between Dartmouth and MIT, 
turnaround time was about two weeks. 


already being taken by most students. No 
special courses in computers were offered. 

BASIC was never intended for any environ- 
ment but Dartmouth. It evolved in an 
unplanned sort of way, going through six 
versions between 1963 and 1971. Much of 
the actual designing and coding was done by 
students. Each new version built on and 
corrected errors in its predecessor. The 
1971 version has remained largely un- 
changed. 

At Dartmouth, BASIC is and always has been 
a compiled language. It was established as 
an interpreted language on mini- and micro- 
computers for otner reasons little con- 
nected with the language itself, such as 
the greater compactness of code offered by 
an interpreter. That was an important con- 
sideration in 1975, when BASIC was first 
implemented on a microcomputer and memory 
was expensive. 


Thomas Kurtz and John Kemeny were the 
faculty members who were involved in Dart- 
mouth's use of computers from the begin- 
ning. They had no hope of teaching tneir 
students and colleagues to use assembly 
language but felt that students must become 
familiar with computers. They began exper- 
iments in designing higher level languages, 
modeled at first on assembly language, and 
later on FORTRAN. 

Programming in FORTRAN was easier than in 
assembly language, but still not what an 
English major aid for fun in the late 
1950s. The efforts at devising a simple 
language continued when Dartmouth got its 
own computer (an LPG-30) in 1959. It was 
small even by standards of the day: only 4K 
words (30 bit words, not 8 bit bytes) of 
memory on a drum (chips not invented yet) 
rotating 30 times a second. It had only 16 
instructions (compared to 56 in the Apple 
II). 

So that was Dartmouth's computer in June 
1959. During the summer several students 
experimented with it and one of them, 
lacking any previous experience, designed 
and wrote a simple compiler which he called 
DART. Several other languages followed; 
ALGOL 30 and SCALP (both based on ALGOL) 
and DOPE (Dartmouth Oversimplified Pro- 
gramming Experiment). Development of BASIC 
was begun in 1963 for a GE-225 computer 

E urchased from General Electric in 1964. 

etween 1963 and 1967 Dartmouth developed 
software for General Electric, and in 
exchange was able to buy hardware at a 
discount. 

In developing BASIC, Kurtz and Kemeny 
wanted an easily used interactive language 
on an easily used time-sharing system. To 
achieve this end it was necessary to design 
not just a language, but a new operating 
system as well. The language was eventual- 
ly taught as an adjunct to math courses 


To me, the striking thing about BASIC is 
that it was so much the product of college 
kids who had never seen a computer before. 
They were directed by Kurtz and Kemeny, of 
course, but it shows what can be accom- 
plished with some concerted effort. 

I'd like to contrast BASIC with that other 
popular microcomputer language, Pascal, 
rascal was also developed as a tool for 
teaching programming, but it was introduced 
in 1970, six years later than the first 
version of BASIC. During those six years, 
high level languages in general had become 
much more accepted. (It is quite interest- 
ing to read how, in the late 1950s, FORTRAN 
was still resisted. Seems everyone knew 
that the best way to program was not in 
FORTRAN, not in assembly language, but in 
octal!) In particular, the structured 
programming concepts in ALGOL had had more 
time to sink in. 


In 1964 the goal at Dartmouth was a simple 
language that any student could quickly 
learn. Nicholas Wirth's goal in developing 
Pascal was a sophisticated language for 
teaching good programming techniques and 
for developing complex programs. If you 
look at the two languages today the 
difference in viewpoint is apparent. In 
many ways Pascal is the superior language, 
but BASIC continues to serve well the 
purpose for which it was designed. 


Anyone interested in learning more about 
the early days of computing languages might 
like to read HISTORY OF PROGRAMMING LAN- 
GUAGES, copyright 1981 by Academic Press, 
Inc. In addition to BASIC the book has 
sections on FORTRAN, ALGOL, LISP, COBOL, 
APT, JOVIAL, GPSS, SIMULA, JOSS, PL/I, 
SN0B0L, and APL. $ 
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Programming 6502 Assembly Language is no 
longer frightening or a monster problem. Because 
Randy Hyde has written the book that’s easy to 
understand, easy to follow. It turns assembly 
language into the ‘friendly language’. For anyone. 
For the average Apple II owner and the newest 
beginner. 


Let Mr. Hyde get you started immediately, with 
string and math operations. See how to convert 
BASIC programs so they run up to 100 times 
faster! Discover Sweet-16, the ‘hidden’ 16-bit 
pseudo computer inside your Apple. Enjoy using 
your Apple to the maximum by following the step- 
by-step, practical examples. . .which turn you into 
a programmer in the blink of a chapter. 


in Apple D* 
programming. 


USING 650? 

ASSEMBLY 

LANGUAGE 


$19.95 per easy-reading copy at computer 
stores everywhere, or from: 

DATAMOST 

19273 Kenya St. 
Northridge, CA 91326 
(213) 366-7160 


VISA/MASTERCHARGE accepted. 
$1.00 shipping/handling charge. 
(California residents add 6% tax) 


Apple II is a trademark of Apple Computer. Inc. 


9174 Broken Oak Place 
Burke, VA 22015 
(703) 455-3432 


■ onnection 


WE HANDLE: 

CDC $31.00 

Wabash $27.00 

Verbatim Data Life. . $27.00 
Plastic Library Boxes 
(with disk purchase). . . 
Nibbles Away II or 
Master Key + J 


WE CAN 
DELIVER TO 
WAP OR N0VAPPLE 
MEETINGS 
OR 

INCLUDE $2.50 
FOR UPS SHIPPING 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

Flip-Files 

Plastic Pages (25) . . . 
Disk Saver Kits 


VIRGINIA RESIDENTS ADD 4% TAX 
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The WAP is conducting small discussion 
groups around the D.C. area. Below you 
will find a list of volunteers who will be 
holding sessions in the next few weeks. 
These will be informal and last about 2 
hours. If you would like to attend, call 
the host and register with them. Each host 
will limit the size according to their 
wishes and will let you know if there is 
room left for the tea of interest. Hope- 
fully, there will be ample numbers of 


sessions to meet the interest. If not, we 
will seek additional volunteers. 

Session leaders may be needed if the host 
does not feel knowledgeable about the 
Apple. If you would like to help in 
organizing these sessions or would like to 
volunteer your home or help to be a ses- 
sion leader, contact David Morganstein or 
Paula Benson. 


Apple Tea Schedule: 


Host 

Bob Hanson 
Sue Roth 
Robert Wood 
Donna Campbell 
Robert Boyle 
B&D Acton 
Judy Fite 
David Margulies 
Bill Etue 
Mansur Froozan 
Rollande Robert 
Dave Harvey 
Ginny Spevak 
Doug Richard 
Robert Martin 
J&B Massey 
K. C. Gupta 
D. S. Oldfield 
David Granite 
Scott Rullraan 
John Baker 

R.L. Sanderson 
B&M Caruthers 
Roydell Rosfeld 
Paul Hoffman 


Area 


Phone 


Frederick 
McLean 
McLean 
Rockville 
Carlisle Pa. 
Gaithersburg 
Fairfax 
Bethesda 
Reston 
Bethesda 
Annandale 
Arlington 
Chevy Chase 
Fairfax 
Laurel 
Bowie 

Silver Spring572-5l30 
Annapolis 757-1723 
Lanham 474-8808 

Bladensburg ^|j)-5^l4 


662-6697 

356-9025 

893-9591 

424-5069 

717-245-' 

428-3605 

691-1082 

530-9190 

620-2103 

229-3224 

256-4121 

527-2704 

362-3887 

323-1027 

498-6074 

249-6178 


Date/Time Date/Time 

Feb 10/7:30 
Feb 12/10-12 

Feb 10/8-10(stock market) 
Feb 10/8-10 


0030 Mar 

Jan 23/1-3 Feb 
Jan 29/3-5 


3 

13/1-3 


Jan 

Feb 


26/8-10 

5/10-12 


Leader 

Needed 

Y 
N 

Y 
N 

N 

Y 
N 
N 


Alexandria 

Potomac 

Frederick 

Rockville 

Frederick 


983-9419 

662-6550 

340-7962 

530-4700 


Feb 

9/7:30 

Mar 

9/7:30 

Y 

Feb 

18/8:00 



N 

Feb 

19/8:00 

Mar 

19/8:00 

N 



Mar 

9/8:00 

N 

Feb 

15/8:00 

(games) 

N 

Feb 

19/2:00 

Mar 

19 / 2:00 


Feb 

15/7:00? 

Mar 

14/7:00? 

N 

Feb 

10/7:00 

Mar 

10/7:00 

Y 

Feb 

10/7:00 

Mar 

3/7:00 


Feb 

17/7:00 



Y 

Feb 

19/7:30 

10/7:30 

Mar 

19/7:30 

10/7:30 

N 

Feb 

Mar 



24 


24 


Feb 

6/3-5 

Mar 

3/3-5 


Feb 

12/2:00 

Mar 

12/2:00 

Y 

Feb 

9/7:30 

Mar 

9/7:30 

N 

Feb 

9/7 : 30(raeet 

Fred. 

N 


Comp. Prod.) 


Soothing teas 
for a nervous world. 

Pour yourself a delicious cup of country Of course, there's no caffeine. Or any- 
pleasure— thing artificial. 

Apple Herb Tea. So, next time life gets to be a little too 

It's a soothing blend of apples, rose- much, get away from it all. With 
hips and cinnamon, enhanced by hibiscus Apple, 

flowers and chamomile. With an enchant- Available in your U/A P*5 

ing flavor and aroma that send you float- tea or natural food section, 

ing back to breezy summer afternoons in 
the country. 
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MicroHotlines Today! 


MicroTrainin 


202 - 546-5566 


• Daily updates on 
microcomputer training courses, 
classes, seminars, workshops, 
demonstrations and tutorials in 
the D.C. Metro area. 

• Date, Time, Location, Course 
Description, Costs, Instructor 
Qualifications 

• Includes training offered by 
computer stores, at colleges, in 
private homes or at hotels 


MicroClassified 


202 - 546-5577 


Three Services 

• For Sale - Used hardware, 
software, books and magazines 

• Help Wanted - Full time/Part 
time, Permanent/Temporary. 
For micro programmers, 
analysts, salesmen and 
consultants 

• MicroConsultant Registry - 
contract micro programming, 
systems design and purchase 




JANUARY SPECIALS!!! 

HARDWARE 

[H Bell & Howell 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BELL & HOWELL BY 

^cippkz computer 

Bell & Howell System w/one drive $1389.00 

Bell & Howell System w/two drives 1689.00 

Bell & Howell First Drive w/controller 425.00 

Bell 8c Howell Second Drive 310.00 

Bell 8c Howell System w/one drive, monitor, 

and letter quality printer from 2995.00 

Digitizing Pad with card 699.00 

Micro-Sci Drive 259.00 

Micro-Sci Drive w/controller 329.00 

SOFTWARE 

Screenwriter II (word processing) $ 89.00 

Whats It? (memory jogger) 99.00 

Executive Briefing System 99.00 

Data Reporter (data base manager) ..199.00 

^ The While supplies last. 


JANUARY SPECIALS!!! 

CARDS 

Grappler (graphics printer 
interface) $ 1 29.00 

Microsoft Softcard (CP/M) 225.00 

Graphics Card 95.00 

Promethius Card (printer interface) 69.00 

16K Card 89.00 

VideoTerm 8c Keyboard Enhancer II 339.00 

PERIPHERALS 

Game Paddles $ 29.00 


BOOKS 

Apple Pascal— A hands-on 
approach 




The 

‘Business 

Computer 


471-0308 


Uircclmns Beltway to Kte 7 West Left on Rtc 60b to 
.Znd light then North Shore to Washington Plaza West 


VisiCalc— Home 8c Office companion . 

reg 

The Book of Apple Software— 1982 

reg 

VanLove's Apple Software Directory 

v reg 

VanLove's Educators Handbook 

reg 

Microcomputers Buyer’s Guide 

reg 

SUPPLIES 

3M Single-sided Double Density Disks.. 

Form Feed Paper — SVi" * 11" 

Form Feed Paper — 816" * 14" 


$13.00 
$16.95 
.$ 8.00 
$ 9.95 
$ 8.00 
$19.95 
$19.00 
$24.95 
$16.00 
$19.95 
$19.00 
$25.00 

$27.00 

$30.00 

$35.00 
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5P6.AK I AG Of f ORTH = COfTP I LAT I OA 

a ad execuT ion- 1 i 


b Bill LU u r z e. I 

(Ed. Note: This is the third article of a 
series which began in the December 1982 
issue of Wap.) 

Continuing last month's discussion of 
compilation and execution in Forth, con- 
sider the following: 

EXAMPLE #3 


error message #21 if the string character 
count is not equal to 1 . After this 
sequence is executed, only the address of 
the character itself (placed there by 
COUNT) is left on the stack. 

C@ -> gets the character pointed to by TOS 
and pushes it on the stack. This is what 
we set out to do in the first place! 


When working with text-oriented applica- 
tions in Forth, we frequently find it 
inconvenient always to have to refer to 
alphanumeric characters by using their 
ASCII equivalent. For example, to deter- 
mine whether the TOS contains the '*' 
character, we have to code 

42 = IF 

It would be more convenient and make for 
easier-to-read Forth if we could code some- 
thing like 

CHAR » = IF 

so let's write the Forth word CHAR which 
puts the ASCII equivalent of the following 
character onto the stack, generating a new 
error code (say #21) if the text following 
CHAR is not a single character. 

: CHAR BL WORD HERE COUNT 1 = 0= 21 
TERROR C@ ; IMMEDIATE 

BL -> pushes the ASCII equivalent of a 
blank onto the stack. 

WORD -> takes whatever character is TOS (in 
this case a blank) and reads the next text 
characters from the input buffer until this 
TOS character is found (but ignoring all 
leading occurrences of the TOS character). 
The number of characters it finds is stored 
in the first free byte of RAM (i.e. the 
first byte after the end of the dictionary) 
and the characters themselves are moved to 
the immediate right of this length byte. 
We'll call this representation of character 
count followed by characters themselves 
"Forth string format." 

HERE -> pushes the address of the first 
byte after the end of the Forth dictionary 
onto the stack. 

COUNT -> assumes that the TOS (in this case 
HERE) points to a Forth string, places the 
address of the leftmost string character 
second on the stack (NOS) and places the 
character count on the top of the stack 
(TOS). 

1 = 0= -> pushes a true flag (any nonzero 
number) onto the stack if the TOS was not 
equal to 1 and a false flag (the number 
zero) if it was equal to 1. 

TERROR -> halts compilation and issues 
error message TOS if the flag at NOS is 
true. The sequence 1 = 0= 21 TERROR issues 


IMMEDIATE -> When we use CHAR in a colon 
definition we need something to happen as 
soon as it is encountered in the defini- 
tion. Otherwise it would just be compiled 
as CHAR and the interpreter would go 
blithely on interpreting the next symbol 
'*' as multiply instead of an ASCII char- 
acter! 

Remembering that the word EMIT outputs the 
character on top of the stack, we can test 
our new word by entering: 

CHAR * EMIT 


So far so good. But when we try to use our 
word in a colon definition: 

: TEST CHAR * EMIT ; 

we get error #20 (DEFINITION NOT FINISHED). 
Sure enough, we have the same problem we 
had in Example #2 last month - CHAR is 
putting the * onto the 3 tack too early - we 
want the * put on the stack when TEST exe- 
cutes, not when CHAR executes! As it is, 
the immediate action of CHAR stacking the 
ASCII equivalent of * just violates the 
compiler security check (see Example #2 
last month).. But we have to be careful 
when we monkey around with CHAR to make it 
work in a colon definition that we don't 
ruin it for direct execution. Remember, it 
worked fine in the direct execution of CHAR 
* EMIT above. 


Since what we have so far works fine when 
the interpreter is executing a direct line 
of Forth, let's keep what we have. At the 
end of the execution of the immediate word 
CHAR we have an ASCII character on the 



things: somehow put the ASCII character 
which is on the top of the stack into the 
definition of the word being compiled and 
2) let this word know that when it is 
executed, it should place this ASCII 
character back on top of the stack. Well 
(as by now we have come to expect) there 
already exist two Forth words to do exactly 
these things. The word (with the 
unfortunate name of CLIT, (pronounced "sea- 
lit") when encountered in a dictionary 
definition tells the Forth inner interpre- 
ter to take the byte which immediately 
follows in the dictionary definition and 
place it on the stack. This accomplishes 
goal 2) above. 

contd. on pg 27 
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COMPUTERS. 

PRINTERS, SOFTWARE & ACCESSORIES 

e’ve got em 

WINTER SPECIALS 


HARDWARE 


• DISK DRIVES 


• COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

• DISKETTES 


Quentin Disk Drive 

$310 

Franklin Ace 1000 Sys. $1,595 

Wabash 

$25 

MicroSci A-2 

$349 

IBM Portable Unit 

$1,995 

Verbatim 

$30 

• MODEMS 


• PRINTERS 


• PRINTERS 


H. Micromodem II 
Hayes M/M H 
w/Term Prog. 

Smart Modem 300 
Smart Modem 1200 

$279 

$350 

NEC 8023 

Epson MX80FT 

$499 

$499 

Prowriter — 

Par. Version 

$499 

$249 

$595 

Epson MX100 

Okidata 82A 

• ACCESSORIES 

$699 

$489 

Par. interface 

Crappler + 

Okidata 84P 

$79 

$135 

$1,085 

• ACCESSORIES 

$49 

$125 

• PRINTERS (Ltr. oua . 

Kraft Joystick 

Wildcard 

Starwriter — 40 cps 

$1,495 

Kraft Paddles 

$39 

CPM Prem Pac 

$585 

16K RAM Card 

$79 

Picasso interface 

$150 

printmaster — 5$ cps 51,995 

128K RAM Board 

$525 

System Saver 

$75 

Transtar 130 — ib cps 

5895 

T.C. Joystick 

$52 

Computer Desk 

$110 

• MONITORS 


T.C. Paddles 

$43 

80 col. crd. (Videx) 

$250 


U.S.I. Mon. (AMB) 20 MHZ 

$169 

CPM Card 

$250 

USI Hi Res (20 MHZ) CRN $135 

Micr-Buffer II - 32K 

$250 

V.C. Expand 

$95 

BMC 12A-(GRN PhOS.) 

$89 

Micro-Buffer II — 64K 

$299 

Multifunction Crd 

$175 

Color 1 13" (AMDEK) 

$325 

SOFTWARE 

• BUSINESS 


• BUSINESS 


•GAMES 


Word Handler 

$140 

Tax Manager 

$145 

Zork II 

$45 

Wordstar (Apple) 

$295 

Wall Streeter 

$240 

Frogger 

$28 

List Handler 

$75 

Data Factory 5.0 

$240 

Apple Panic 

$25 

Sen. Speller 

$100 

dBase II 

$450 

Wizardry 

$41 

Visicalc 

$185 

Super Text (70 char.) 

$99 

Roach Hotel 

$30 

Acct Pkg (Pascal) 

$495 

Screenwriter II 

$98 

Temple of Apshai 

$32 


Call, or stop in to pick up a copy of our free APPLE catalog. 


DON’T OVERPAY — CALL THE DISCOUNTERS AT: 

THE MICRO CONNECTION 

320-A MAPLE AVENUE EAST - VIENNA, VA 22180 

PHONE 281-1866 
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FURTH6R Time RDRLYS I S Of 
G RRPIH I C5 RLG OR I THAIS 


by L h q r l <l s K . (Tie s 

In [1], time requirements for basic 
graphics algorithms (positioning) has been 
shown. In this article, the time needed 
for line drawings and for clearing the high 
resolution page is presented. 

1. Line drawing. 


Let PI and P2 be the points to be connected 
with a line segment with coordinates 
(x1,y1) and (x2,y2), respectively, on the 
high resolution page. Define the hori- 
zontal (dx) and vertical (dy) distances by 

dx = ABS(x1-x2) and dy = ABS(y1-y2) 
also 

dmax = Max(dx,dy) and drain = Min(dx,dy). 
I.a Applesoft Line Drawing. 


The Applesoft line drawing (HPLOT XI, Y1 TO 
X2,Y2) requires an initial positioning of 
the high resolution cursor to x1,y1 (entry 
at $F4T1) followed by the line drawing to 
x2,y2 (entry at $F53A). Time requirements 
for both routines very strongly depend on 
the actual data values, thus only a 
weighted average is given below. The 
following formula can be derived for the 
combination of these two routines: 

Ta = 90 (dmax+dmin) + 386 cycles 
(microsec. ) 

as weighted average time. Note that the 
minimum time is very close to the above 
average time, see in [1]. The above time 
does not include the interpretation of the 
Basic statement, thus applies only to 
direct calls from machine language. 

I.b Fast Line Drawing. 

In [2], a fast line drawing routine has 
been presented using table look-up for 
positioning with the restriction that x1,x2 
< 256. One may easily derive its time 
needed to execute by counting the instruc- 
tion cycles: 


z t <l n y i 

and implements color codes, thus it is 
obviously slower. This extension and not 
using table look-up is reflected in the 
factor 90 in Ta vis-a-vis o9 in Tf. There 
is also a difference between the two rou- 
routines in respect to plotting the points 
for the line segments which can be illus- 
trated for a diagonal line with * showing 
point positions plotted: 


Agglesoft draw 


Fast draw 

«« 


»«» 

»## 

HI 


*• 

ft* 

ft# 


1. e., any internal dot on the line segment 
has 2 neighboring dots. Applesoft defines 
neighbors of a point as only the positions 
above, below, left or right, while the Fast 
line drawing also includes the diagonally 
adjacent positions. This difference is 
reflected in the Ta formula by the equal 
dependence of dmin as of dmax. 

2. Clearing the High resolution pages. 


The memory area for a high resolution page 
($2000-3FFF for page 1 , $4000-5FFF for page 
2 ) contains 8192 bytes, while only 192 X 40 
= 7680 bytes of those are included in the 
display. The missing 512 bytes are actual- 
ly free to be used for any purpose. They 
are located at the addresses 


$xx78-xx7F and $xxF8-xxFF 

where xx = $20, 21, ... 3F for page 1, and 
$40, 41, 5F for page 2. 

2. a Applesoft HGR and HGR2. 

The Applesoft clear routine (entry at $F3F4 
after page and background color defined) 
clears the above mentioned available loca- 
tions. Also, it takes a relatively long 
time to execute the routine because it 
allows a background color (only from 
machine language), namely: 


Tf = 69 dmax + 5 dmin +143 

+/- (2 dmin + 10) cycles 

The following table compares Ta and Tf for 
some values of dmax and dmin: 


Ta = 270720 cycles (microseconds) 
which is more than a quarter of a second. 
2.b Fast Clear routine. 






dmax 

dmin 

Ta 

Tf 

Ta/Tf 

25 

0 

26^6 

1868 

1.41 

25 

25 

4886 

1993 

2.45 

50 

0 

4886 


1.36 

50 

50 

9386 


2.44 

100 

0 

9386 

7043 

1.33 

100 

100 

18386 

7543 

2.44 


The assembly language program shown below 
clears a high resolution page without 
erasing the extra 512 bytes, and its timing 
is much better: 

Tf = 74622 cycles (microseconds) 


Remark: The above comparison is only for 
timing purposes, and should not reflect how 
well those routines has been written. 
Applesoft allows x-coordinates up to 279 




contd . 
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«K*«»**ft*Xft*»*»****ft»ft*»*ft»»*»*ft*** 

* FAST CLEAR OF HIGH-RES. PAGE « 

« ON ENTRY PAGE SHOULD CONTAIN • 
» $#20 FOR PAGE 1 * 

* $#40 " " 2 • 

* BASL. BASH ARE CONSECUTIVE ZERO * 

« PAGE LOCATIONS * 

« BEFORE ASSEMBLY, DEFINE "ZZ" ZE-« 

* RO PAGE LOCATIONS AND ORG ADDR. « 

XltXXXftttftSftftXXSftftttXXXttXXftXttftftJtftftftftXX 



ORG 

$AAAA 

PAGE 

EQU 

$ZZ 

BASL 

EQU 

$ZZ 

BASH 

EQU 

$ZZ 

CLEAR 

LDA 

PAGE 


STA 

BASH 


LDA 

#$00 


STA 

BASL 


LDX 

#$20 

L32 

LDY 

#$78 

LI 

DEY 



STA 

(BASL) ,Y 


BNE 

LI 


LDY 

#$F7 

L2 

STA 

DEY 

(BASL) ,Y 


BMI 

L2 


INC 

DEX 

BASH 


BNE 

RTS 

L32 


;LOOP FOR 32 PAGES 
; CLEAR 

; $XXOO TO $XX77 


; CLEAR 

; $XX80 TO $XXF7 

;GET NEXT PAGE 




References: 

1. C.K.Mesztenyi: Analysis of Graphics 
Algorithms. WAP July 1982, pp. 40-44. 

2. D.Morganstein and C. Mesztenyi: 

Connect the Dots. WAP Dec. 1982, p. 
32-35. 

3. C.K.Mesztenyi: Notes on Hi-Res Graphics 

Routines in Applesoft. CALL A.P.P.L.E. 
Number 1, pp. 92— 93 . c 


Forth contd. from pg 24 

The Forth word C, (pronounced "sea-comma") 
stores the byte on top of the stack into 
the dictionary in the next available dic- 
tionary address. This accomplishes goal 1) 
above. Finally, to determine whether CHAR 
occurs within a colon definition (making 
all the above garbage necessary), we have 
only to look at the variable STATE which 
will be a 1 if the interpreter is compiling 
and a 0 if it is executing. So at last we 
can write the following word: 

: CHAR BL WORD HERE COUNT 1 = 0= 21 
TERROR C§ STATE g IF CLIT C, THEN ; 
IMMEDIATE 


With a well-earned sigh of relief we again 
define TEST: 

: TEST CHAR * EMIT ; 

As usually happens in computer programming, 
just when we think we've finally got it 
right, something disastrous happens. In 
this case we crashed Forth (at least my 
Forth crashed!) After some reflection (and 
a good night's sleep) we see that CLIT is 
compiling too soon. As things stand, CLIT 
is being compiled into the colon definition 
of CHAR, but we want it compiled into the 
colon definition of the word in which CHAR 
appears (in this case TEST). We need a 


Forth word 'A' which when used within the 
colon definition of a Forth word 'B' (in 
this case CHAR) will delay compilation of 
some other Forth word 'C' (in this case 
CLIT) until 'B' (CHAR) itself appears 
within a colon definition. And darned if 
such a word doesn't already exist in Forth! 
'COMPILE' does exactly this! Finally I 
think we have a CHAR that works! 

: CHAR BL WORD HERE COUNT 1 = 0= 21 
TERROR C§ STATE g IF COMPILE CLIT C, 
THEN ; IMMEDIATE 

So we see that the distinction between exe- 
cution and compilation which seemed so easy 
and straightforward at the beginning of 
last month's column can become extremely 
confusing. But it is responsible for much 
of the power and flexibility of Forth and 
well worth the time of a Forth afficionado 
(afficionada) . 


JOB mRRT 

Experienced Applesoft Tutor D.e.sA r .ed.* To 
teach my 12-year old son who has been pro- 
gramming for 2 years in Basic. He needs 
assistance in advanced Basic, Assembly/ 
Machine Language and/or advanced graphics. 
Excellent student. Potomac/Bethesda area. 
Mutually convenient times can be arranged. 
If interested please call Barry R. Perliss 
at 299-6181 (eve.) or 322-5000 (days). 

Microcomputer enthusiast needed to backup 
and operate multiuser CP/M, based system. 
The position is part time 4:30-8:30 PM 
Mon - Fri, downtown Washington, DC. We 
would prefer CP/M experience. Call Bernie 
Benson (202) 252-1072. 

Programming task. Translate a fast Fourier 
transform program from FORTRAN IV to Apple- 
soft. The Fourier routine is 135 lines of 
FORTRAN code. I am told that this is a 
simple task for a FORTRAN/Applesoft pro- 
grammer. Fee negotiable. Robert Wood, 
893-9591. 

Apple II programmer wanted. PPE is looking 
for a first rate Apple II programmer inter- 
ested in the development of home applica- 
tion software. You will be programming 
from "Product Specs" and joining the 
founders team of a new and aggressive com- 
pany. Arrangement would include an equity 
position without capital investment. Please 
call Dan Hill 525-4898, evenings. 
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The General Manager, Version 2.0 (authors 
Kevin Cooper & Paul Malachowski, Brillig 
Systems. Inc., Marketed By Sierra On-Line, 
Inc., 36575 Mudge Ranch Road, Coarsegold, 
CA. 93614, 209-683-6858). Data base 
managing is one of the more practical uses 
for an Apple. There are many software 
packages to choose from and little guidance 
for making that choice. 


and a section of the manual discusses their 
use. A section for those interested in 
interfacing their own Applesoft programs 
describes the routines included for 
this purpose. The 187 page manual is 
fairly complete; a reference card is in- 
cluded (and needed!!) since virtually all 
of the numerous commands are Control 
Characters. 


The second version of GM has added several 
extensions to what was already a useful 
answer to maintaining data bases on your 
Apple. As one of their first efforts, 
Brillig Systems authored an extension to 
Apple Writer which expanded its use in 
several powerful ways (including form let- 
ter merging of name/address files with a 
letter) . After demonstrating their skills 
with that product. Brillig added this 
machine language data base package. 

Some of the most interesting features of GM 
include: multi-volume (i.e. multi-disk) 
data bases, hierarchical files, programma- 
bility (i.e. Applesoft routines for 
your own Basic programs to access the GM 
created, standard DOS 3.3 text files), 
date/time stamping from clock card, hard 
disk compatibility, and text screen dump to 
printer while Browsing data records. 

GM refers to blank forms and screens to 
describe the data base and how it appears 
to you. Screens refer to the layout of 
data items in a single form as they appear 
on the screen while you are Browsing or 
Updating the file. Some of the not very 
restrictive limitations of the program are: 
16 screens per data base (for RAM card 
user, 10 for non-RAM card systems), 819 
bytes of data per screen, 31 index keys per 
data base (16 per screen), and 100 bytes 
total combined index field widths. The 
maximum individual field length is 39 bytes 
(this may be a bit restrictive). 

Some of the enhancements over earlier ver- 
sions include: going directly from date 
entry mode to browse/update, text screen 
dump, global update/delete (a utility), 
sorting on up to 16 keys of any field type 
and improved reports which permit user 
defined format parameters. When switching 
to the new version, old data structures and 
report formats must be modified slightly 
(using software provided in Version 2); 
however, the data bases are completely 
compatible. The usual On-Line policy pro- 
vides low cost or free updating of older 
versions. I believe this to be true for 
GM, as well. 

The manual follows the Screenwriter II 
format of beginning with a Mini -Manager 
which lets the users get their feet wet 
before beginning the tough stuff. This 
section is followed by more detailed exam- 
ples and extensions. A discussion of data 
base creation follows. Several useful 
utility programs are provided on the disk 


In summary, I found GM to be much faster 
and much more powerful than several popular 
packages at comparable prices ($229.95). 


Germany 1985. (by Roger Keating. Strategic 
Simulations Inc., 465 Fairchild Dr., Moun- 
tain View, CA 94043). Those familiar with 
Operation Apocalypse and Southern Command 
have seen Roger's handiwork before. An IAC 
director from the Pacific, Roger currently 
lives in Australia where he continues to 
produce amazing war game simulations for 
the Apple. Roger visited with the WAP last 
May when he demonstrated pieces of this 
latest simulation. 


Germany 1985 deals with a possible future 
land war in Europe. The battlefield is 
displayed in two modes: the first, a stra- 
tegic view of the entire area in multi- 
colored hi-res and the second, the usual 
hexagonal patchwork showing close-ups of 
the individual combat units. The overall 
dimensions of the battlefield is a 28 by 39 
hex grid, which can be viewed in several 
pieces. 


With a single keystroke you can switch 
between strategic and tactical displays and 
scroll, virtually instantaneously, around 
the tactical maps. The battlefield is 
divided into 12 such 8 by 10 hex maps any 
one of which can be selected or scrolled to 
for display. 


There are two scenarios each involving a 
different map. The first is titled Advance 
to Contact and the second. Invasion Scenar- 
io. The objective in both cases is to 
occupy towns, villages and airfields. 


Roger's visual effects are phenomonal. 
They include: artillery fire, air strikes, 
and terrain effects on movement and combat. 
Air strikes are called on hexes to be hit 
on the next turn. Each side has five types 
of units which appear in different hi-res 
shapes. The NATO forces have tanks, recon 
units, armored battalions, engineering 
battalions, and armoured infantry. The 
Russions have artillery, mechanized infant- 
ry, katusha, infantry and tanks. As in 
Southern Command, you may stack units (have 
more than one occupy the same hex) and 
obtain improved defensive power. Units are 
in one of several modes (transport, normal, 
fire, attack, defense, river, sup- port, or 
reorganization). However, you can change 
between some modes in mid-move. Each unit 
has a movement allowance. A unit can move 
in transport greater distances along road 

contd. 
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networks, then stop and change to fire mode 
(if it has artillery) and fire on enemy 
units. 

You can play against the computer or with a 
second player. When playing against the 
computer, you can take either side, NATO or 
Russian. The selection of units to move 
can be done automatically or manually. 
Automatic movement includes giving an order 
such as fire at the best enemy target or 
move toward the enemy and attack or move to 
capture a nearby village. The level of 
automatic movement is far more sophisti- 
cated then in previous games and may make 
the game more interesting for the less 
serious player. Alternative moves include 
giving a unit a delayed movement order to 
wait until an enemy enters a certain hex 
(during the enemy's turn) at which time the 
unit becomes active, performing a movement 
and action of your choice. 

What impresses me most about the game is 
the speed of movement and graphic scroll- 
ing. You effectively view a multi-screen 
hi-res display which can be rapidly 
manuevered to allow you to examine the 
battlefield at any time. When playing 
against the computer, you wait less than a 
minute for it to move (although you may 
agonize for much longer over you own deci- 
sions...). The speed of the computer's 
turn makes the game far more interesting to 
the solitaire player. 

The accompanying manual is 9 pages long and 
describes many factors which you will need 
to know. I suggest you read it through 
once and then begin playing, referring to 
the manual as needed. If you are new to 
Roger Keating's work, you may need a little 
more preliminary reading. The game also 
comes with two heavy stock cards, one con- 
taining full color maps for each scenario 
and the other summarizing the entire com- 
mand option sequences (I keep the latter 
near at hand.) 

Any war gamer will find Germany 1985 an 
entertaining and excellent program. You 
will no doubt need to save the game in 
mid-play, one of SSI's handy features. 

Zendar (by Terry Eagan. Sub Logic. 713 
Edge brook Dr., Champaign, IL. 6 1820. 
217-359-8482). Have you owned a personal 
computer long enough to know of the game 
Hammurabi? In the game you are given 
charge of a mythical country and must main- 
tain it by wise allocation of your re- 
sources (grain). Too much grain to buy 
land and your people starve; too much to 
the people and overpopulation brings on 
starvation. Zendar is a multivariate 
version involving several countries, not 
all of which are under your control. You 
begin by allocating 250 "assistant/assets" 
to five categories: administrators, mili- 
tary personnel, scientists, engineers and, 
of course, gold. These categories can be 
sub-allocated to improve the health of the 
economy as measured by: energy, raw mate- 
rials, production, manpower, transporta- 
tion, and agriculture. 

The game begins with you in control of one 
of eight countries and the "enemy" in con- 
trol of seven. During your turn you can 


assign assistance, attempt to trade with 
neighbors, attempt to annex neighbors and 
(what would a game be without it) declare 
war. As your turn unfolds, the results of 
each action on the status of all eight 
countries is shown on the screen. Sur- 
rounding the map of the continent appears 
one of four displays which you can select. 
Since there are many options, a help com- 
mand is included which quickly refreshes 
the novice player's memory. As you may 

J erceive, this is not a game to be played 
n a few minutes (fortunately, a save-game 
feature will let you go to bed in the wee 
hours with the knowledge that you can 
continue when time permits). ^ 

T I DIB ITS 

f Rom news io 

b y B <l r n i e Benso n 

Happy new year l Many of you will remember 
1982 as the year you bought your first 
computer. Some may be more confused about 
RAMs, ROMs, Bytes, Bauds, and Pixels than 
ever, while others wait for the rumored 
Super //e. Some, as Time Magazine, perhaps 
got a bit overly enthusiastic and chose the 
personal computer as the Man/Machine of the 
year. In a year of generally bad economic 
conditions, the microcomputer industry did 
quite well. 

1982 was a very good year for the Apple 
Computer owner ana the Washington Apple Pi 
Club. We saw the introduction of several 
new hardware and software products for the 
Apple and the development of some needed 
competition in the realm of the disk drive, 
dot matrix printer, and modem. The number 
of SIGs in the WAP almost doubled, growing 
from 7 to 13; club membership broke the 
2500 mark. The Pi Journal now has several 
regular columnists and a few irregular ones 
(yours truly). The disk library grew from 
70 to 100 volumes. 

It is very easy to get caught up in the 
fast moving consumer market of the micro- 
computer hardware /so ft ware and forget about 
the (as Doonsebury put it) "liveware". 
Some of the most rewarding and creative 
moments I have had with the Apple are when 
I was programming it. Some of the most 
frustrating moments involved trying to 
learn to use a new product. It is import- 
ant, I think, to keep the computer in 
perspective. I see it as a tool that, when 
used creatively, can help us learn about 
teaching, learning, communicating, think- 
ing, and problem solving in every area of 
life. I encourage you to take the time to 
do some programming on your APPLE this 
year. Anyone can learn a little BASIC and 
you may be surprised how much you can do in 
a short time. You will certainly learn 
more about and become more comfortable with 
the computer by writing your own programs 
than you will from running someone else's. 

My only predictions are that this year's 

P roducts will be better than last year's. 

he Super //e may come out. And never say 
never when you're talking about computers. 
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Q. Is there a cheap fix for a weak power 
supply? Mine gets flaky with 5-6 cards, 
especially Z-oO and 80 column cards. 
One idea I had was to install switches 
to turn off power to cards not in use. 
Is this possible, and how? Any other 
suggestions would be appreciated! I’m 
getting tired of pulling out cards that 
aren't in use. 


A. 


I'm afraid there are no cheap fixes. 
Actually there is probably nothing wrong 
with your power supply; it was just 
never intended to run 5 or 6 cards. If 
you look at the specification you are 
probably overloading it with just an 80 
column card and tne disk controller 
card. So, it's unlikely that replacing 
your supply will help unless you replace 
it with one of the other aftermarket 


versions with more capacity (not cheap). 
Also, it is not possible to turn off 
cards and leave them plugged into the 
Apple. One or two things will happen, 
both bad. The unpowered cards will 
certainly load the Apple bus causing 
erratic or no operation and some chips 
on the cards may be destroyed. The only 
other solution I know of is to buy an 
expansion chassis (such as the one made 
by Mountain Computer), but be aware that 
not all cards will work in this. Most 
likely your Z-80 and 80 column cards 
will not. 


Q. The Commodore 64 is supposed to use a 
6510 microprocessor. It this really an 
upgrade of the Apple's 6502? Is that 
why it is supposed to be able to run 
Apple programs? 


can end up with two identical names. 
There is a simple solution. When DOS 
does a disk operation using the catalog 
(LOAD, SAVE, DELETE, etc.) it looks for 
the first occurrence of the name in the 
catalog. Thus, if you know that the 
second occurrence of the name is the one 
you want simply DELETE the name and the 
first one will disappear. If you aren't 
sure, or want both, RENAME can be used 
to change the name of only the first 
file to something else, and then you're 
back to two unique names. 


This month's column is a little short 
because I haven't gotten many questions. (I 
understand it's the holiday season and all 
that humbug, but I better see some improve- 
ment in your performance next month.) How- 
ever I have received a few tips from Eli 
Argon that are worth passing along. 

All right, those of you who have used 
Boolean relational and logical operators in 
your Applesoft programs raise your hands... 
Hmmm, just as I thought, not too many 
hands. 

There are 9 relational and logical oper- 
ators in Applesoft: =,<>,<,>,<=, >=, 
NOT, AND, OR. Most people use these when 
comparing variables or strings in IF 
statements. However they are much more 
powerful and can be used in other ways. 
Relational and logical expressions have a 
value of 1 if true and 0 if false. For 
example, suppose we have the following 
Applesoft line: 

A=(B=C) 


A. I'm going to do the best I can to answer 
this question from a position of 

ignorance. The 6510 is another micro- 
processor in the 6500 family of chips. 
It is software compatible with the 6502. 
That is, it executes the same machine 
language instructions. Thus most 

machine language programs written for 
the Apple that do not use specific 
features of the Apple hardware will 
probably run on tne Commodore 64. 
That’s about as far as it goes. I 
really don't know anything about the 
graphics or Basic language on the 
Commodore, but I doubt that it is 

exactly compatible with the Apple. You 
can probably re-write an Applesoft 
program to run on the Commodore, in the 
same way you could re-write it to run on 
an IBM PC. 


Q. I cataloged my disk the other day and 
found two programs with the same name! 
How can this happen? 

A. It can only happen when you use the 
RENAME command. When you rename a file, 
DOS doesn't check to see if that name 
already exists in the catalog, so you 


Looks funny doesn't it? But, if B equals C 
then A is set equal to 1 . If B does not 
equal C then A is set to 0. To extend 
this, let's suppose that we have a variable 
(A) we want to toggle between 25 and -2; 
that is we want a code sequence that sets 
A=25 if it is -2 and sets A=-2 if it is 25. 

One way to do it is with IF statements. 

180 IF A=-2 THEN A=25:G0T0 200 

190 IF A=25 THEN A=-2 

200 next line 

With logical operators we can do it like 
this: 

A=25»(A=-2)-2»(A=25) 

If A=-2 then the first expression evaluates 
true (1), the second false (0) and A is 
left equal to 25. Another way to do this 
which is almost equivalent is: 

A=25-27»(A=25) 

In this case A is set to 25 whenever A is 
not equal to 25 and is set to -2 whenever A 
is equal to 25. We could continue this for 
days with variations but you get the idea. 

contd . 
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The preceding sets us up for the follow- 
ing. Many languages have a DO-UNTIL loop 
structure. 

DO 

(executable instructions) 

(condition) 

UNTIL 

This works by executing the instructions in 
the DO-UNTIL loop as long as the condition 
evaluates "false". When the condition goes 
"true" the program exits the loop. Most 
people would say that Applesoft doesn’t 
nave a DO-UNTIL loop. NOT SO according to 
Eli! Consider this: 

FOR I = 0 TO 1 

(executable instructions) 

I=( condition) 

NEXT 

Use one or more of the relational or 
logical operators from above to set 1=0 or 

1. The loop will continue indefinitely as 
long as the condition evaluates false (0). 

Another command that can be used in a 
slightly unorthodox manner is the ON-GOTO 
or 0N-G0SUB command. How many times have 
you wanted to put multiple IF statements on 
the same line, such as: 

IF A=0 THEN 200: IF A=25 THEN 340 

The problem is that in Applesoft the second 
IF statement never gets executed. If the 
condition of an IF statement evaluates 
false the program continues at the next 
LINE, not at the next command. To do 
multiple IF's, they must be on separate 
lines. 

Who knows what happens when you have an 
0N-G0T0 statement and the variable is out 
of the range. For example: 

100 A=0 

110 ON A GOTO 200,300,400 
120 REM THE PROGRAM COMES HERE 

But unlike the IF statement the ON-GOTO 
(and ON-GOSUB) go to the next command even 
if it's on the same line. Now, we can go 
back to our original example, this time 
with 0N-G0T0. 

ON (A=0) GOTO 200: ON (A=25) GOTO 340 

When using these operators for simple 
expressions the parentheses are not gener- 
ally necessary, but I usually include them 
to make it easier to read the code. After 
all A=(B=C) is bad enough but A=B=C??? $ 


IT 

b y LiJR I ■' $ 0 6 4 4 

This is a report for N 3 ,s: Nerds, Neander- 
thals, and Numbskulls. To see if you 
qualify, take the following test. Can, you 
identify the author by converting $06 44 to 
decimal without referring to WAP Vol. 118? 
If not, read on. The Morgansteins, Fields, 
Warricks et al GOTO another article. 

This report concerns a N 3 and a 16K RAM 
card purchased through WAP. it all started 
while waiting in line on Saturday to pur- 
chase some blank disks. Someone said, 
"They are selling 16K RAM cards at a ridic- 
ulously low price." I flipped - I had to 
have one. „ R. C. Platt’s article in the 
October 1982 issue of WAP had finally 
explained that booting the System Master 
would automatically load INTBASIC if only I 
had a 16K card. Great for moving from 
Applesoft to Integer to play WAP games. 

Purchase complete. Having done no re- 
search, little did I realize that I had to 
violate the integrity of my APPLE to 
install the darn thing. The installation 
required me to pull a 4116 RAM chip. What 
the heck is a 4116 RAM chip? The instruc- 
tions were reasonably clear. With the help 
of my wife's intuition, and the diagrams 
provided, I located the chip. Removing the 
chip must be like pulling an old vacuum 
tube out of a radio. (I am an old N ). 
Not true. The black "glob" on the mother- 
board actually is both a socket and a chip 
plugged into the top. This was not appar- 
ent to the casual glance of a N 3 with a 
couple of beers under his belt. This fact 
was discovered only after using my total 
electronic skill, and a lot of force. This 
resulted in two things: 1) removal of the 
chip and 2) bent pins on the chip. The 
next half -hour was spent with my wife's 
small sewing machine screw driver, very, 
very, very carefully manually straightening 
the pins. Finally it fit! Following the 
instructions, final installation was 
rapidly completed - insert RAM chip on the 
RAM card, connect RAM card via the cable to 
the Motherboard. (These pins were 

straight, but use caution in the alignment 
before insertion.) It goes without saying 
that all power to the APPLE is off from the 
start through plugging the card into slot 
0 . 

In summary, from one N 3 to another I offer 
the following: 

1. It really is easy. Don't be afraid to 
get a 1 6K card that requires pulling a 
chip. 

2. Go to Radio Shack, and look at a chip, 
if as I you have never seen one "naked". 

3. Consider the purchase of a chip puller 
and pin straigntener from the same store 
($6.95). It will make the job easier, 
and will prove useful in the future. 

4. The 16K RAM card has uses far beyond 
playing games, but that's another N 
report . 

5. Try it - you will like it. ENJOY. 
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CALL 


OUR FULL-TIME STAFF 


(202) 364-0273 


• VISA. MC add 3% (include card no and expiration date) 

• Allow 3 w*exs for personal check to clear 

• COD'S require 10% deposit— all COD charges to be paid by customer 

• Prices subiect to change without notice— all items subject to availability. 

• Money order, certified check, cashier's check or bank wire deposit accepted. 

• Include full telephone number on all mail orders 

• Include $2 00 for postage and handling per software shipment (UPS) 

• DC residents add 6% tax (if tax exempt, include number) 


Description 

List $ 

St* $ 

NEW GAMES 

Tunnel Terror 

29.95 

21.95 

Fore! 

29.95 

21.95 

Curse of Ra 

19.95 

14.95 

Danger 

19.95 

14.95 

Serpentine 

34.95 

28.95 

Choplifter 

34.95 

26.95 

Pig Pen 

29.95 

21 .95 

Death Race 82 

29.95 

21.95 

Deadly Secrets 

34.95 

26.95 

Hardhat Noah 

29.95 

21.95 

Sea Fox 

29.95 

21.95 

Cross Country Railye 

29.95 

21.95 

Space Cadet 

34.95 

26.95 

Crazy Mazey 

29.95 

21.95 

Mars Cars 

29.95 

21.95 

Freefall 

29.95 

21.95 

Ming's Challenge 

34.95 

26.95 

Ultima II 

59.95 

44.95 

New Ge belli 

Phaser Fire 

29.95 

21.95 

High Orbit 

29.95 

21.95 

New SSI 

Cytron Master 

39.95 

29.95 

Galactic Gladiators 

39.95 

29.95 

Guadalcanal Campaign 

59.95 

49.95 

Old Favorites 

Borg 

29.95 

21.95 

Cannonball Blitz 

34.95 

26.95 

Deadline 

49.95 

39.95 

Marauder 

34.95 

26.95 

Russki Duck 

34.95 

26.95 

Snack Attack 

29.95 

21.95 

Threshold 

39.95 

29.95 

UTILITIES 

Southwester Data 

Munch-a-Bug 

49.95 

39.95 

The Routine Machine 

64.95 

49.95 

Doubletime printer 

149.95 

119.95 

On-Line Systems 

The Artist 

79.95 

59.95 

Insoft 

GraForth II 

75.00 

59.95 


CALL 

for Information 


VfSA 
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Description 


HARDWARE 

New Specials 


Davong 5mb hard disk 
Includes cables, card 
and software: 

IDS 

Prism 132 

Color option 
Microtek 
Parallel Card 

Practical Peripherals, Inc. 

Buffered interface Graphic Cards 
Epson — 16k 
PC8023 — 32k 
IDS — 32k 

Videx 

Function strip for 
Enhancer II 


1.995.00 1,495.00 

1.699.00 1,495.00 


259.00 

299.00 
299.00 


Monitors 


BMC 

12” green: 15MHz 


Also available 

Modems 
Interfaces 
Disk drives 
Accessories 
Terminals 
Peripherals 
Joysticks 
Paddles 
Keypads 

and, hundreds more! 


209.95 

239.95 
239.00 


a best value 

99.00 

87.95 

Amdek 

12” Video 300G 

18MHz 249.00 

Dot Matrix Printers 

149.95 

Okidata 

ML83A 

995.00 

745.00 

NEC 

PC-8023 

645.00 

479.95 


Impact Printers 


C. Itoh Starwriter 
40cps 

55cps 

1.995.00 

2.595.00 

1.595.00 

1.695.00 


Surge Protection 


Kensington 
System Saver 

89.95 

74.95 


Description 

List $ 

Sale $ 

BUSINESS 

Data Managers 

dBASE II with ZIP 

700.00 

459.95 

DB Master 

229.00 

149.95 

Utility pac #1 

99.00 

74.95 

Utility pac #2 

99.00 

74.95 

General Manager 

149.95 

119.95 

PFS 

125.00 

94.95 

PFS: Report 

95.00 

74.95 

Versaform II 

389.00 

289.95 

Versaform 11 — Hard disk 

495.00 

379.95 

VisiFile 

250.00 

179.95 

Accounting 

Accounting Plus 

425.00 

299.95 

Accu-Ledger 

495.00 

379.95 

Business Bookeeping System 

395.00 

294.95 

E-Z Ledger 

60.00 

44.95 

General Ledger w/Payables 

495.00 

379.95 

Payroll 

395.00 

294.95 

Receivables 

495.00 

379.95 

Financial Modeling & Planning 


Asset Manager 

200.00 

149.95 

Budget Planner 

150.00 

119.95 

Business Forecasting Model 

100.00 

79.95 

CalcStar 

195.00 

114.95 

Desktop Plan II 

250.00 

179.95 

SuperCalc 

295.00 

199.95 

VisiCalc 3.3 

250.00 

179.95 

VisiT rend/Plot 

300.00 

219.95 

Presentation Aid 

Executive Briefing System 

199.00 

139.95 

Project Planning A Scheduling 


Time Manager 

150.00 

119.95 

VisiSchedule 

300.00 

219.95 

Plus 

Communications 

Graphics 

Mailing lists 

Property Management & Real Estate 


Statistics 

Tax 

Word Processors 

Spelling Checkers 

and much, much more! 



COLUMBIA COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


OVER 10,000 PRODUCTS AVAILABLE FOR YOUR APPLE 

The largest & oldest supplier of Computers, Peripherals, & Software 
in the Washington, D.C. Area 

Mail your orders to: P.O. BOX 40813, Washington, DC 20016 
or call (202) 364-0273 any time, day or night 

Normal Office Hours: 10:00am - 6:00pm M-F A 10:00am - 2:00pm Sat 


=*=+= +=+= += *= *= *= *=*= *= *= *=*=*=*=:*= *=*=*=J1 
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hotl i ne 


H£ 5CR£€.nUUR I T £R 

by Peter Combes 


Running a Hot Line is fun. You don't have 
to start off by being an expert - lots of 
roblems can be sorted out once two people 
ave a chance to look at them together. 
Sometimes the enquirer only needs to state 
the problem out loud in order to see the 
solution. However, once a problem has been 
dealt with, the solution is ready for the 
next caller; there is certainly no need for 
us to labor at problems someone has already 
solved. This was, of course, the idea 

behind Apple Pi in the first place, and 
sometimes running a Hot Line is like being 
at the center of a telephone SIG. This 
article summarizes some of the things we 
have learned together during nine months of 
Hot Line operation. 

Superscribe and its reincarnation. Screen- 
Writer ][, have a lot of users in Apple Pi, 
and callers on the Hot Line average two or 
three a week. Superscribe was the word 
processor that surprised everybody by pro- 
viding upper and lower case on the Apple 
without hardware modification. For anybody 
who has struggled through proofreading with 
the old Apple Writer - all in capitals, 
with upper case indicated by inverse let- 
ters - this is a transformation. Now that 
lower case adaptors for the Apple are so 
cheap - I have seen $21 quoted - this 
feature is less important than it used to 
be. For example. Supertext and Apple 
Writer ][ will both accept lower case 
adaptors and use them to make very adequate 
screen displays. 

If you have a good monitor, Screenwriter 
has a further party trick - it can display 
in 70 columns, again without hardware. 
Hardware in this case is an expensive 
alternative - 80 column boards cost some 

$ 300 . 

Opinions vary as to the readability of 
Screenwriter's 70 column display. Many 
find it unusable except for layout work; 
others, with good monitors, seem to be able 
to work with it all day without difficulty. 
The typing input on the 70 column screen is 
painfully slow, except at the bottom of the 
screen, so many users type only on the 40 
column display, viewing the result in 70 
columns when needed. 

Text Files 

Screenwriter ][ makes standard text files. 
These files are easy to move from disk to 
disk, using FID. They can be transferred 
via modems, using programs such as ASCII 
Express, and can be used with a variety of 
automatic checking programs. If you have a 
program, such as a database program, that 
makes text files, then Screenwriter ][ can 
work on them, and/or merge them into other 
text files. One of the programs quoted in 
this article was loaded into the Apple, 
"captured" into a text file by means of the 
CAPTURE program suggested in the DOS 
Manual, and then merged into this text. 
The new Apple Writer ][ also makes standard 


text files, but several of Screenwriter 
]['s other competitors do not. 

Redefining Kevs 

The third major advantage of Screenwriter 
][ is its flexibility. Keys can be rede- 
fined, the screen display can be modified, 
all the default parameters changed and kept 
ready for "next time". You can have a try 
at converting Screenwriter ][ into your 
ideal word processor! One Apple Pi member 
recently made a heroic attempt at convert- 
ing Screenwriter ][ into a "children's word 
processor" by redefining the commands until 
the COMMAND line was never used at all. 
Redefining keys is easy, and well explained 
in the manual. It can be done on a tempo- 
rary or permanent basis. For example, in 
writing this article, it was obvious that I 
was going to use the word Screenwriter JL a 
lot, and it was going to be tedious to 
write it out each time. I redefined <CTRL> 
S to be "Screenwriter ][", and now need 
only one key stroke each time it appears. 
This is in temporary memory, and will be 
cancelled when I leave EDITOR. I have used 
a more permanent arrangement for redefining 
the keys for cursor movement. Cursor move- 
ment is a problem for every designer of 
word processors for the Apple - there just 
aren't enough keys on the keyboard. In 
"Insert" mode. Screenwriter j[ uses the 
right and left arrow keys for moving the 
cursor left and right, but has the <CTRL> J 
and even <ESC> <CTRL> J for moving the 
cursor down and up. With the amount of 
cursor moves that I do, I find these 
arrangements intolerably clumsy, so I 
redefine "<" as <ESC> <CTRL> J and ">" as 
<CTRL> J. This gives me the equivalent of 
four cursor keys. Since I use this all the 
time, I have it recorded as a "macro", 
which I have called "cursor", on the master 
disk. This can be called up by typing 
"cursor" when in Command mode, or can be 
loaded automatically when booting. 

Te chnical. -Nats. 

To have a macro, say "cursor", loaded 

automatically when booting, do the 

following: 

(From BASIC) 

1 . LOAD APP2 

2 . Type 7810 PRINT D$"BL0AD CURSOR" 
<RETURN> 

8810 PRINT D$"BL0AD CURSOR" <RETURN> 

(On-Line suggest 9919 also, but I 
have not found this necessary) 

3. SAVE APP2 

4. PR#6 <RETURN> 

5. Select Customize option, and run it. 

The macro "cursor" is now automatically 

loaded on booting. 

Now that I have "<" automatically replaced 

contd. 
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TRISTATE SYSTEMS 

DISCOUNT APPLE SOFTWARE 


Choplifter 34.95 

TG Joysticks 59.95 

Choplifter & TG Joysticks 94.90 

Frogger 34.95 

Star Blazer 31.95 

Swashbuckler 34.95 

Cannonball Blitz 34.95 


MONTHLY SPECIALS 

Our 

Retail Price 

.34.95 24.50 The Inspector & 


Our Our 

Price Retail Price 

24.50 The Inspector & Watson 109.90 82.95 

46.95 Zork III 39.95 27.95 

66.95 Transylvania 34.95 24.50 

24.50 HowardSoft Tax Preparer 150.00 109.95 

22.95 Doss Boss & Utility City 53.50 39.95 

24.50 MEMOREX (10 disks) 5Va" 42.00 26.95 

24.50 PFS: File & Report 220.00 164.95 


Our 

GAMES Retail Price 

Wizardry 49.95 37.95 

Wizardry II 34.95 25.95 

Wizardry I & II 84.90 59.95 

Ultima II 59.95 42.95 

Castle Wolfenstein 29.95 19.95 

Snack Attack 29.95 19.95 

Time Zone 99.95 69.95 

Apple Panic 29.95 19.95 

Spy’s Demise 29.95 19.95 

Kabul Spy 34.95 25.95 

Starcross 39.95 29.50 

Cytron Masters 39.95 29.50 

Guadalcanal Campaign 59.95 41.95 

Marauder 34.95 24.95 

Trick Shot 39.95 29.50 

David’s Midnight Magic 34.95 24.95 

Zork I 39.95 29.50 

Zork II 39.95 29.50 

Zork I & II 79.90 55.50 

Deadline 49.95 37.95 

Falcons 29.95 20.95 

Bandits 34.95 24.95 

Prisoner 2 32.95 24.95 

Laf Pak 34.95 25.95 

Mouskattack 39.95 29.50 

Jawbreaker 29.95 21.50 

ALL ORDERS SUBJECT TO A 


UTILITIES Retail 

The Inspector 59.95 

Watson 49.95 

Home Accountant 74.95 

VisiCalc 250.00 

VisiPlot/VisiTrend 300.00 

PFS: File 125.00 

Arcade Machine 59.95 

Super Text 40-50-70 125.00 

Applesoft Compiler Plus 99.95 

Complete Graphics System II 69.96 

Screen Writer II 129.95 

The Graphics Magician 59.95 

The Artist 79.95 

LISA 2.5 79.95 

LISA Educational Pkg 119.95 


2950 HARDWARE 

29.50 Adam & Eve Paddles 39.95 

55.50 Sirius Joyport 49.95 

37.95 Videx Videoterm 80 345.00 

20.95 Grappler II + 165.00 

24.95 Amdek Color I Monitor 449.00 

24.95 C. Itoh Prowriter 80 col (P) 795.00 

25.95 System Saver Fan 89.00 

29.50 Enhancer II & Function Strip 215.00 

21.50 TG Select-a-port 59.95 

TO AVAILABILITY OF MERCHANDISE 


Our 

Price 

47.95 

39.95 

59.95 
189.50 
229.95 

94.50 

44.95 

94.50 

79.50 

55.50 

99.50 

47.50 

63.50 

63.50 

89.50 


31.50 

39.95 

249.95 

134.95 

327.95 

469.95 

72.95 

169.95 

46.95 
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by "up cursor” , how do I type "<”? Just 
type <CTRL> X, and the original key 
function is restored (for one stroke only). 

<CTRL> X is also useful for "embedding” 
control characters into the text. Suppose 
you want the printer to backspace. Type 
<CTRL> X <CTRL> H, and <CTRL> H will be 
embedded in the text file, and will be sent 
to the printer at printing time. Not all 
printers will respond to this - my Anadex 
printer is quite immune to <CTRL> H charac- 
ters, but my Anderson Jacobson printer, and 
the Qume used for typing this magazine, 
will dutifully backspace when they receive 
this character. This enables me to type in 
Spanish. Sefior is typed as Sen<CTfiL>X 
<CTRL >H~(this is Shift N)or, and BogotA 
is typed as Bogot<CTRL>X<CTRL>H* . A little 
clumsy, perhaps, but you can always define 
an appropriate macro if you do it a lot. A 
disadvantage is that this messes up full 
justification if that is being used. Some 
users with Epson printers have reported 
unreliable results with <CTRL> characters 
in the text itself, but use the "replace- 
ment" embedded command ".re" in the text 
for satisfactory results. Incidentally, it 
is not necessary to go through any of this 
for underscore and boldface printing, as 
Screenwriter ][ will do it all automati- 
cally. However, "expanded" printing does 
mess up the justification. 

Changing the Screen Display 

Printing French and Spanish is easy, and 
printing in other languages is possible. 
You can modify the character set that 
Screenwriter ][ uses to display the text on 
the screen. Some brave Apple Pi members 
have gone into the machine code to do this. 
More ordinary mortals can use the character 
sets from the Apple Tool Kit disk. 

Technical Note 

To have the Screenwriter ][ display in 

Russian, go through the following: 

1. Use FID (from the DOS 3.3 Master 
Disk) to delete TUTORIAL from the 
Screenwriter ][ disk. 

2. Copy "CYRILLIC. SET" from the DOS Tool 
Kit disk to the Screenwriter ][ disk. 

3. Run UPSIDE DOWN (on the Screenwriter 
][ disk). 

4. When asked for "Input Table Name", 
type in "CYRILLIC. SET". 

5. When asked for "Output Table Name", 
type in "RUSSIAN". 

6. LOAD APP2. 

7. Type 7820 PRINT D$"BLOAD RUSSIAN, 
A$D00" 

(On-Line give the address as $C00, 
but this does not work in this 
situation. The confusion seems to 

arise from the fact that the 
character table does start at $C00, 
but with control characters. 

Printing characters start at $D00.) 

8. Type 8820 PRINT D$"BLOAD RUSSIAN, 


A$D00" . 

9820 PRINT D$"BLOAD RUSSIAN, 
A$D00" . 

9. SAVE APP2. 

10. PR#6 <RETURN> . 

11. Choose Option 7 - customize - and 
run it. 

Screenwriter ][ will now print on the 
screen in Cyrillic characters. 

Printing the New Ch aracters 

Once all this tedious work is done, it is 
fun to see Screenwriter ][ operating in the 
new characters. However, this does not 

affect what is sent to the printer. The 

printer goes on getting the same old ASCII 
codes, and will print out the same old 

5 haracters, regardless of what Screenwriter 
[ may be putting on the screen. There are 
various ways of dealing with this. 

1 . If you have a super new dot-matrix that 
will print in various character sets in 
response to <CTRL> codes, send these 
codes to the printer (see above). I 
must confess that I have heard about 
such printers but never met one. 

2. Print the new language version on the 
screen, then use a screen dump program 
to print out what is on the screen. 

3. Buy the new program "Combined Graphics 
Writer". This will print out using a 
Tool Kit character set. 

These last two alternatives require what is 
known as a "formatted text file". To make 
this, the Screenwriter ][ sends to disk the 
same codes that it would send to the 
printer - the right number of spaces in the 
right placfes for justification, and a car- 
riage return each time it starts a new page 
line. (In a normal text file, there is 
only a carriage return at the end of each 
paragraph ♦ ) 

Technical Note 

To make a formatted file, called "FOR- 
MATTED": 

1. Boot Screenwriter ][, and select 

RUNOFF. 

2 . Select option 1. Select the textfile 
you want. 

3. Select option 4. If you are using a 
screen dump option, set left margin 
at 0, right margin at 38, top at 1, 
bottom at 23. 

4. Select option 5. For "Slot number or 
driver address" type $9EBD (not 

$FDED) . 

5. Select option 2. 

6. Type <CTRL> D OPEN FORMATTED <RETURN> 

(on a 2-disk system, type ",D2" after 
FORMATTED). 

7. Type <CTRL> D WRITE FORMATTED 
<RETURN>. 

contd. 
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8. Type B <RETURN>. 

The file will now be saved into a new 
file called "FORMATTED". 

9. Type <CTRL> D CLOSE FORMATTED 
<RETURN>. 

You now have a new file called "FORMATTED". 
You can use this with Combined Graphics 
Writer to print in a Tool Kit character 
set. 


Alternatively, here is a simple-minded 
program to print in Russian, using an 
Anaaex printer: 


1000 

1010 

1020 

1030 

1040 

1050 

1060 


1080 

1090 

1100 

1110 

1120 

1140 

1150 

1160 

1170 

1180 

1190 

1200 

1210 

1220 

1230 

1240 

1250 

1260 

“1270 

1280 

1290 

1300 

1310 

1320 

1330 

1335 

1340 

1350 

1360 

1370 

1380 

1390 

1400 

1410 

1420 

All 

1450 

1460 

1470 

1480 

1490 

1500 

1510 

1520 

1530 

1540 

1550 


REM PROGRAM TO ACCESS FORMATTED 
REM TEXT FILE TO HIRES SCREEN 
REM AND OUTPUT TO ANADEX 
REM PRINTER 

REM MAIN PROGRAM BY PETER COMBES 
REM DECEMBER 12 1982 
REM PORTIONS FROM DOS TOOLKIT 
REM AND SCREENDUMP BY HOWIE 
REM MITCHELL 

REM *»*«»«»»«»»«*«»»*»*•**« 

REM LOAD HRCG (DOS TOOLKIT) 

DIM SCAN$( 128) 

REM PROGRAM TO LOAD HRCG 
ADRS = 0 

PRINT CHR$ (4) :"BLOAD RBOOT" 

CALL 520: REM EXECUTE RBOOT 
ADRS = USR (0) , "HRCG" 

REM BRING IN HRCG, ADRS=STARTING 
ADDRESS 

A = 1 

IF ADRS < = 0 THEN ADRS = ADRS 

+ 65536: REM MAKE ADRS POSITIVE 
CS = ADRS - 768: HIMEM: CS 
CH = INT (CS / 256) :CL = CS - 256 
* CH 

POKE ADRS + 7, CL: POKE ADRS + 8,CH 
CN$ = "CYRILLIC. SET" 

REM INPUT CN§ 

PRINT CHR$ ( 4 ) ; "BLOAD ";CN$;" 

.A": CS: REM LOAD IN SET 
CALL ADRS: REM INITIALIZE HRCG 
POKE 216,0: REM ONERR OFF 
GOTO 1330 

PRINT "UNABLE TO LOAD" 

POKE 216,0: REM ON ERR OFF 
END 

PRINT CHR$ (4)"NOMONI" 

POKE 216,0 
DIM L$(24) 

OP4 = CHR4 (4) + "OPEN" 

RE$ = CHR$ (4) + "READ" 

PRINT "WHAT TEXT FILE DO YOU WISH 
TO PRINT?" 

INPUT T$ 

P = 100: REM ARBITRARY MAX NO 
PAGES 

PRINT OP$ + T$: PRINT RE$ + T$ 

HOME 

FOR PP = 1 TO P 

GOSUB 1530: REM READ PAGE 

GOSUB 1790: REM DUMP 

NEXT PP 

END 

GOTO 2180: REM END 
FOR L = 1 TO 23 
GOSUB 1530: REM READ LINE 
NEXT L 

GOSUB 1650: REM PRINT STRINGS 
RETURN 

REM READ LINE 
ONERR GOTO 1700 
L$ = "" 


1560 

1570 

1580 

1590 

1600 

1610 

1620 

1630 

1640 

1650 

1660 

All 

1690 

1700 

1710 

1720 

1730 

1740 

1750 

1760 


FOR J = 1 TO 40 
GET Q$ 

IF ASC (Q$) = 13 THEN J = 40: 

GOTO 1600 
L$ = L$ + Q$ 

NEXT 

L$(L) = L$ 

RETURN 

PRINT : J = 40: GOTO 1600 
PRINT RE$ + T$ 

REM PRINT STRINGS 
PRINT CHR$ (16); CHR$ (6): REM 
HOME 

PRINT CHR$ ( 1 ) ; " 1 " : 

FOR L = 1 TO 23: PRINT L$(L): NEXT 
RETURN 

REM ERROR (OUT OF DATA) 

POKE 216,0 


L$(L) = 

FOR Z = L + 
L|(Z) = "" 
NEXT Z 
GOSUB 1650: 

IN HIRES 
GOSUB 1790: 
>180: ] 


1 TO 24 


REM PRINT STRINGS 


REM SCREEN DUMP 
GOTO 2180: REM END 
REM HIRES SCREEN DUMP TO ANADEX 
BY HOWIE MITCHELL 
SEE WASHINGTON APPLE PI 
NEWSLETTER DECEMBER 1980 
4 * 16 * 3 


i860 

1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

I960 

1970 

1980 

1990 


2000 

2010 

2020 

2030 

2040 

2050 

2060 

2070 

2080 

2090 


REM 
REM 
REM 
LOMEM: 

REM 

IF MAG > 0 THEN PRINT 
"(MAGNIFICATION FROM PREVIOUS RUN = 
«;MAG;"X)": PRINT : GOTO 6110 


MAG = 
FOR A 
FOR C 
FOR E 
FOR G 


1 


0 TO 
0 TO 
0 TO 
0 TO 


SCAN$( COUNT) 
CHR$ (F + 64) 
D + 64) 
[b . 64 l 


1: 

1: 

1 : 

1 


FOR B = 0 TO 1: 
FOR D = 0 TO 1: 
FOR F = 0 TO 1: 


CHR$ 

CHR$ 

REM 


CHR$ (G 
+ CHR$ (E + 6 

+ CHRii (C + 64 

, + CHRSi (A + 64 

«»*#***##»»#*»»»*«»**»* 


‘V. 


HERE, WE ARE BUILDING UP "‘"REVERSE 
BINARY" STRINGS ** FOR THE PRINTER. 
"@"=0, *• AND "A"=1 , EXAMPLE: 

»« SCAN$( 19)="AA§@A§g" 

*i***i«i(i*im»*H*H 


««•»*•»•»**»••*»**»*»» 


COUNT = 
NEXT F 
NEXT E 
NEXT D 
NEXT C 
NEXT B 
NEXT A 
PRINT 
PR# 1 
PRINT 


COUNT + 1 


CHR$ (7) 


REM THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT 
TO DO AFTER PR#1: THE ANADEX WON’T 
GET INTO THE GRAPHICAL MOOD WITHOUT 
IT! 

PRINT CHR$ (27); "7080": 

: REM SET PRINT WIDTH TO 8 INCHES 
PRINT CHR$ (28);: REM ENTER 
GRAPHICS MODE 

FOR LEVEL = 8192 TO 8192 + 80 
STEP 40 

FOR SUB = 0 TO 7 * 128 STEP 128 
FOR SSUB = 0 TO 7 * 1024 
STEP 1024 

PRINT ";015"; : REM INDENT 15 
DOT POSITIONS 

FOR INC = 0 + K TO 39: REM 
MEM = PEEK (LEVEL + SUB + SSUB 
+ INC) :MEM = MEM - 128 « (MEM > 127) 
PRINT SCAN$(MEM) ; 

NEXT INC: PRINT *1": REM DROP 
DOWN 1 DOT POSITION 

contd. 
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2100 REM 
2110 NEXT SSUB 
2120 NEXT SUB 
2130 NEXT LEVEL 
2140 REM 

2150 PRINT CHR$ (29); CHR$ (7): REM 
EXIT GRAPHICS AND RING BELL 
2160 PR# 0 
2170 RETURN 
21&0 END 

It takes forever, and needs some debugging 
to print more than one page, but it does 
demonstrate the possibility. If you 

already have a screen dump program, use 
this program up to line 1770, and then use 
the screen dump. 


7. Tired of typing long file names? When 
you are asked for Output File by EDITOR, 
type "C" <RETURN>. Up will come a 
numbered catalog, and a repeated request 
for the file name. Just type the file 
number, and <RETURN>. This will also 
work for the Input File, and on the Text 
File page of RUNOFF. 

Two points are not in the manual: 

1. Having trouble sending text files by 
Data Capture? Data Capture does not 
like long strings. Solve the problem by 
sending formatted files (see the section 
of this article on languages). 


Features That Were There All the Time 

Although the manual for Screenwriter ][ is 
much better than its predecessor for 
Superscribe, it is still a formidable 
document. My six months on the Hot Line 
for Screenwriter ][ /Superscribe has given 
me plenty of practice with the following - 
they are in the manual, but easy to miss. 

1. Changing case. Did you leave <ESC> 

<ESC> on, and type a whole section in 
upper case? Or do you want to change a 
section into capitals for emphasis? 

Move the cursor over the required 

section, using <CTRL> L. 

2. Fast printing. Do you want a rough 

printout of something that you are 

typing, without going through all the 
RUNOFF procedures? Type L, 1,1,1 when in 
Command mode. This can be very useful 
if you have a colleague who volunteers 
to proofread while you are getting on 
with the typing. 

3. Look at a file, while in RUNOFF? This 

is the opposite. You want to see what 
is in a file, but you are in RUNOFF and 
can't be bothered to go back to the 
EDITOR. From the OUTPUT page type T 

<RETURN> and then B <RETURN>, and the 
file will be printed onto the screen. 
However, if the right margin is greater 
than 70, some of it will be off the 
screen. 

4. Want a word count? Type # in Command 

mode of EDITOR. Very useful for 

authors. 

5. Want to line up columns? There are 
three ways, but you must switch off the 
justification for printing, either by a 
RUNOFF command or an embedded command. 

a. Use the 70 column display and the 
space bar. 

b. Use <CTRL> T in Insert mode. You can 
change the supplied tabs by typing T 
and the new numbers in Command mode. 

c. Use the column stops. These are 
explained on page 87 of the manual. 
They are powerful, but need practice 
to get them right. Notice that they 
line up the preceding word. 

6. Want more space on your text file disks? 
Run FIX SECTOR COUNT on them, but 
promise not to use these disks for 
booting! (FIX SECTOR COUNT allows DOS 
to be overwritten). 


2. Having trouble sending files by ASCII 
Express? Screenwriter J[ can make files 
longer than ASCII Express can handle. 
Split the file into manageable sections 
- say 30 sectors long. 

Memory and Screen writer If - or Biting _Qff 

More Than You Can Chew 


Unlike many other Apple word processors. 
Screenwriter ][ can make very large text 
files - up to o4K. This is good news for an 
author, but it is done in a rather danger- 
ous way. When it has run out of space in 
the computer, Screenwriter ][ will use the 
disk being used for the output file as 
"virtual memory". Unfortunately. it 
appears to scramble the disk while it is 
doing this. Follow all the instructions 
exactly, and, above all, never change disks 
"when the program is not looking" and you 
may never have any trouble, but be careless 
(who isn't careless under pressure?) and 
you may find that not only your original 
file is badly damaged or destroyed, but 
other files are also affected. Profes- 
sionally, this sort of risk is intolerable. 
How can it be avoided? 




For a two disk system, On-Line suggests 
keeping the Input files on one disk and 
keeping a disk just for virtual memory on 
the other. The input files are thus kept 
intact until the final save. This works 
well, but at the end of working on a file 
you must remember to specify the original 
file on the original drive. If, under 
pressure, you simply type "s", Screenwriter 
j[ will solemnly save the result onto the 
"virtual memory" disk where it will get 
wiped when you work on the next file. A 
new "default" mode that would save to the 
original disk is urgently needed. 

The biggest change between Superscribe and 
Screenwriter ][ was the use of extra memory 
cards. Screenwriter JL will still work 
without extra memory, but, as in Super- 
scribe, you wipe EDITOR from memory when 
you load RUNOFF for printing. Going 
backwards and forwards between EDITOR and 
RUNOFF is time consuming, wears the master 
disk, but is inevitable when you spot 
mistakes during the printout. If you have 
a 16K card, Screenwriter J[ can load both 
EDITOR and RUNOFF into memory, so that you 
can quickly switch between one and the 
other. RUNOFF will remember which files 
you were printing, but it does not transfer 
this information to EDITOR. Neither does 
RUNOFF remember what file you were working 
on in EDITOR (though it does remember what 

contd. 
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Operant Systems 


m HARDWARE m 

SUPER SPECIALS— 

Rana Systems Elite One drive (40 track, 163K ) 285 

Elite Two (40 track, double side, 326K) .. 425 
Elite Three (80 track, double side, 652K). 550 

HicroSci 5 1/4" drive (100% Apple plug-compatible) 269 

(Shugart 390— saie as Apple) with controller ... 349 
Microsoft Preaiua System— Microsoft Z-80 card w/ CP/M, 
MBASIC, G8A5IC; Microsoft 16K RAM card; Videx 80-col 
card w / inverse ROM t Softswitch; Osborne CP/M a&nual 

ALL of the above (lists for over 11000) 449 

5yscom 2 coaputer (Apple-coapatible clone !!!) 699 

Oavong 5-+CG Winchester (supports DOS, CP/M, Pascal) . 1485 
MONITOR5 — 

BMC 12" green screen 89 

Zenith 12" green, 15 Mhz . 105 

USI 9" green screen 125 

Aadek 300G green, 18 Mhz 149 

Aadek Color I 309 

NEC 12" green , 20Hhz, anti-glare 159 

5anyo 8112 12" green, 18Mhz, anti-glare, the BE5T !! .. 195 
MODEMS- 

Hayes Microaodea II with terminal prograa 279 

5aartaodet 300 205 

Saartaodea 300/1200 499 

Novation Apple-Cat II 269 

Saart-Cat 300 179 

5aart-Cat 300/1200 429 

J-Cat 300 115 

PRINTERS— 

Epson FX-80 (160 cps, tractor/single sheet... NEW — call !!) 

MX-100 (tractor/single sheet t GPAFTRAX-plus) 639 

ICC 8023A (100 cps— pin, friction, graphics) 449 

105 Microprisa (110 cps, friction, graphics) 535 

ID5 Prisa-80 (200 cps, 3.4K buffer, amazing print) 999 

Okidata 82A (120 cps, serial + parallel) 415 

Okidata 83A (120 cps, serial + parallel, wide carriage) 649 

Okidata 84A (200 cps, parallel, wide carriage) 999 

Transtar 140 (40 cps daisywheel, same as Itoh F-10) .. 1295 
Transtar 130 (16 cps daisywheel, Diablo code-compat . ) . 695 

Coarex CR-1 (16 cps daisywheel) 759 

5mith-Corona TP-1 (12 cps daisywheel) 625 

INTERFACES— 

Pkaso printer interface (parallel w/ graphics) 135 

Grappler printer interface (parallel w / graphics) 135 

Mountain Hardware CP5 Multifunc. (Ser. + Par. + Clock). 145 

Wizard BPO (16K/32k buffered parallel w / graphics) 139 

CCS 7710A (asynchronous RS-232 serial) 129 

VIDEO— 

Videx Videoterm 80-column display 239 

Enhancer II (autorepeat, true shift, macro keys) 119 

Wespercorp Wizard-80 (w/ Softswitch and inverse) 165 

MEMORY EXPANSION — 

Wespercorp Wizard 16K RAM card 69 

Saturn Systems 32K RAM card (includes MUCH software) .. 199 
STB Systems 64K RAM card (w/ disk emulation software) . 209 
STB Systems 128K RAM card (as above) 339 


m SOFTWARE m 

WORO PROCESSING— 

5creenWriter II 90 

Screenwriter II Professional 139 

Wordstar (price increase) 299 

5uper-Text 40/80 115 

Super-Text 40/56/70 95 

Word Handler 135 

Easywriter 75 

Easywriter Professional 125 

PIE Writer 115 

Letter Perfect 105 

Format II 169 

Sensible 5peller (spelling checker for DOS) 95 

The Word Plus (spelling checker for CP/M) 125 

SPREADSHEETS— 

Visicalc 175 

Desk Top/Plan.. 185 

Multiplan 175 

Supercalc 199 

INFORMATION MANAGEMENT — 

dBASE II (w / ZIP screen generator) 425 

DB Master 159 

PFS: File 90 

PFS. Report 79 

PFS: Graph 90 

General Manager (new version) 155 

Home Accountant 59 

Home Accountant Plus 110 

OmJNICATIONS- 

Visiterm 85 

Transend I 75 

Transend II 120 

Ascii Express 65 

Ascii Express Professional 99 

Z-term 79 

Z-tera Professional 105 

P-term Professional 99 

Data Capture 4.0 40-column 49 

Data Capture 4.0 80-column 70 

APPLESOFT COMPILERS— 

On-Line Expediter II 75 

Microsoft TA5C 125 

Hayden compiler 80 

I PLEASE ... COMPARE OUR PRICES ... ME HAVE T>€ L0WE5T !!! ! 

i t 

i i 

I TO ORDER: Call JEFF DILLON at (301) 422-6458 I 

I or ! 

S Mail cashiers /certified check or M.0. to: ! 

! ! 

I OPERWT SYSTEMS, 7700 Adelphi Rd. ( Hyattsville, MD 20783 i 

S : 

! Hundreds of other items are available— call us !!! ! 

I All items carry full manufacturer's warranties ! 

I Md. residents add 51 tax. UPS shipping is available. I 
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it printed last). In other words, RUNOFF 
will not print out of editing memory, as 
will, say Applewriter ][, or, for that 
matter the "L" command in EDITOR. All this 
slows things down a bit, but is still a 
great advance over having to load EDITOR 
and RUNOFF from disk each time they are 
needed. 

On-Line 1 s List of Bugs 

Sam Swersky obtained the following inter- 
esting list of Screenwriter bugs from 
On-Line: 


For each of these pokes, boot 
Screenwriter, and exit to Basic from the 
main menu. After having entered these 
pokes, type PR#6 to reenter Screenwriter 
and then go through Customize again. 

mSJL (Setting the Pacaweagh. JLokfinl 

If you are having problems with the .SP 
embedded command: 


LOAD APP2 

9411 POKE 25656,151 

9412 POKE 25659,98 
SAVE APP2 


Initialization 

If you are encountering difficulties 
properly initializing your printer in 
Customize: 

LOAD CUSTOMIZEA 

3330 

SAVE CUSTOMIZEA 
List 

If you are encountering problems in 
trying to change the margin on the list 
command by changing default parameters 
in Customize: 


LOAD CUSTOMIZEA 
LIST 3820-3840 
3820 PRINT "8510 
3840 PRINT "8520 
SAVE CUSTOMIZEA 


POKE 8190, ";NL 
POKE 8191, ";LM 


Go through Customize again, changing the 
left margin to the new parameter. 

Spooling 


If you are encountering problems with 
spooling: 


LOAD APP2 

6998 POKE 36933,30 
SAVE APP2 


Make sure you have answered "yes" to 
spooling on your Printer Hardware 
Specifications Page, and that you have 
"Saved Default Parameters" (#7 on the 
Runoff Menu). Once these steps have 
been completed, and given that your 
interface is capable of spooling, and is 
properly initialized, Screenwriter's 
spooling function should now work 
properly. 

..TP & .FG (Footnote Commands) 


If you are encountering difficulties 


with the .TP or .FG embedded commands: 
LOAD APP2 

9401 POKE 28394,24 
SAVE APP2 

This is an interesting list. It contains 
several problems we have never encountered, 
but it omits the memory location errors for 
formatted files and character set redefini- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Great Screenwriter 
Mystery remains. 

Ike great. -Sflr.efijmr.iter Mystery, 

From Command Mode in Editor, type ' 

A flag "F" will appear. But what does this 
indicate? If it is mentioned in the manual, 
I cannot find it. The "Help" list or 
commands starts to explain about a "Foreign 
Character Flag", but stops in the middle of 
a sentence. Anybody solved this one? If 
you have, give a ring to the Hotline. 


BUG 5 mo 0TIH6R 
PARRS I TG.S 

This "bug or other parasite" was submitted 
by Dale Meyn. 

The following problem with RENUMBER (wheth- 
er from System Master disk or APA) has 
caused me considerable trouble. Programs 
which have been edited by a PLE or possibly 
have been specially formatted for LISTing 
contain extra spaces after Applesoft key- 
words (notably GOSUB, GOTO and THEN;. 
These extra spaces prevent RENUMBER from 
recognizing line numbers following these 
commands, so they are not renumbered cor- 
rectly (or at all, in fact). A Monitor 
listing of the program shows an extra $20 
after each keywork token, and it is this 
$20 which fools RENUMBER. 

The fix is simple but a little tedious: 
Capture the program as a text file (page 76 
of the DOS manual), then 'EXEC' the text 
file. This will delete any extraneous 
bytes and convert the program to standard 
Applesoft format, enabling RENUMBER to work 
correctly. g 

The following is submitted by Stephen Bach. 

I have found Andy O'Brien's SORT DIRECTORY 
routine in November 1981 WAP very useful. 
There is a condition for its proper opera- 
tion, however, which is not stated in the 
article. The routine assumes that HIMEM is 
at $9600. When it is not, strange things 
happen. Ideally the program would work 
regardless of what HIMEM is, so I think 
about changing it. But not having the time 
now to enter the source code into my 
assembler. I write to announce the problem 
in hopes that someone else will do it. 

I continue to enjoy each issue of WAP and 
appreciate all the work you all put into it 
month after month. 
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I installed the Microsoft Softcard Premium 
System without any problems by carefully 
following the directions included in the 
package and with each component. When the 
job was completed, CP/M did not run. To 
make a long story snort, I solved two prob- 
lems which are common but not well docu- 
mented. 

Some of the chips on the Apple 11+ mother- 
board may have to be changed in order to 

? et CP/M to run. This problem is present 
n "newer" Apple’s. (Mine was purchased in 
October, 1981. It is from the C revision 
period, as noted at the end of the number 
above the "copyright APPLE 1979" on the 
left side of the motherboard.) This prob- 
lem and solution is so prevalent in the 
marketplace that it was confirmed by a 
Microsoft technician. Be aware that the 
roblem may not be identified by an Apple 
echnician because the chips in question 
are not tested by the Apple diagnostic 
disk. 

The chips are identified by coordinates on 
the Apple 11+ motherboard. The letters 
represent rows from front to back and are 
printed on the left side of the board. The 
numbers count from left to right across the 
board. As a frame of reference, the first 
row of RAM chips is row C, columns number 3 
through 10. The coordinates of the chips 
to be replaced are: B1, B11, C 1 1 , H3, HH, 
H5. Unfortunately, the B row of chips is 
under the keyboard and can only be accessed 


MINUTE MANUAL for APPLE WRITER II 

Step by step instructions for beginners 
PLUS Complete EPSON printing instructions 
PLUS Guide to word processing and accessories 
90+ pages, $5.95 + $1 shipping 

MAXELL $28 box of 10 
DISKS BASF $24 box of 10 

UNLABELED $18 box of 10 
EPSON MX 80 Ribbon $10 

Send check + $2 shipping for disks + 5%MD tax 
MinuteWare 
P.O. Box 2392 
Columbia, MD 21045 
(301) 995-1166 


by removing the screwed-on cover of the 
Apple. The type of chip is identified by 
the number printed on the motherboard and 
on the chips. Some prefixes, such as "SN" 
are not important. The chip dealer can 
help you get the right chips. Chips can be 
purchased from certain electronics parts 
stores, including Arlington Electronics in 
Arlington and Capitol Radio in Rockville. 
The tongs that came with the Softcard 
System can be used to remove the chips. 

If you are lucky, this hardware correction 
will get you the CP/M "A>" prompt on your 
Apple ll+ screen. Such was not my fortune. 
My next problem was that CP/M would not 
load when my printer interface card (a 
Pkaso interface card to run an Epson 
MX-100) was in slot 1. Since CP/M software 
looks for the printer in slot 1 , this prob- 
lem was going to seriously limit my word 
proceessing capabilities! I discovered the 
solution to this problem through a stroke 
of luck. With my printer card in slot 1 
and the printer on, I booted CP/m and it 
worked. It only works when the printer is 
turned on and is on-line. 

I am writing this account in WordStar on my 
Apple 11+ . I must add that many of the 
people on the WAP hotline were most helpful 
in the process of solving these problems. 
I hope that publishing the solutions will 
keep other computer-users from having to 
wait to get CP/M up and running. ^ 


dBASE H* 

BUSINESS APPLICATIONS 

SEMINAR 


Presented by 

c MICRO SYSTEMS CONSULTING 

<& 

FINANCIAL DATA SYSTEMS 

INTRODUCTION to Relational Database 
Information Retrieval _ A Must for Managers 
INTERMEDIATE Programming & Formatting- 
For Data Processing Operators & Programmers 
ADVANCED Business Programming _ For 
Experienced Programmers. 

CALL (703)759-3461 

>|C Registered Trademark of Ashton -Tate 
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Ofl£RR GOTO 
by J .T . DefTinY , J r 


While debugging a program does it seem that 
those error messages are making fun of you? 
Actually they can be very helpful. There 
are several forms of error messages. Each 
language prints them differently: 

?SYNTAX ERROR APPLESOFT 

*** SYNTAX ERROR INTEGER 

SYNTAX ERROR DOS 

By observing the form of the error message 
printed, we can determine which language 
was active when the error occurred. These 
error messages are your Apple’s way of 
telling you that it cannot do what you, the 
programmer, asked it to do. I think of my 
Apple as a magic, but rather dumb friend. 
It does everything I ask it to do, although 
as I often discover, this is not always 
what I wanted. Someday, there will be a 
machine that actually does what you want, 
but until then . . . 

Let's explore ways to effectively use 
errors. As some of you know, the Apple 
stores a number in memory location 222 
which indicates the most recent error 
encountered when trying to execute a Basic 
program instruction. We can determine this 
value by using a statement such as ER = 
PEEK (222). So now that we know how to 
determine this value, what can we do with 
it? We can set a flag telling the Apple- 
soft interpreter what to do when an error 
is encountered. The command to set this 
error flag is ONERR GOTO ####, where #### 
is the line number of an error handling 
routine. The default for this is to stop 
execution of the program and print an 
appropriate error message such as ?SYNTAX 
ERROR accompanied by that ever annoying 
BEEP. The flag must be set before an error 
is detected, so it is a good idea to insert 
the ONERR GOTO... statement at the begining 
of your program. 

An error handling routine can be simple or 
complex, depending on the program involved 
and the possible errors. Writing an 
effective error handling subroutine can be 
quite a challenge. I try to anticipate the 
kinds of errors a novice user might make, 
then plan the error handling routine. It 
should make the appropriate corrections and 
inform the user of the error without caus- 
ing the program to crash. Beware! Error 
handling routines written incompletely, can 
mask an error and actually give an incor- 
rect indication when an error condition not 
handled properly occurs. To avoid this, I 
always use the following lines to start my 
error handling routines: 

60000 ER = PEEK (222) 

60010 LN = PEEK (218) 

+ PEEK (219) « 256 

These two lines save the error code in ER, 
and the line# at which the error occurred 
in LN. The following line is always used 
as the ending line of the error handling 
routine: 


60200 PRINT "ERROR #";ER: 

" IN LINE#":LN:" TYPE 
GOTO #### TO RECOVER" 
:END 


This line serves to inform the programmer 
of an error not explicitly corrected by the 
error handler. The GOTO #### is usually 
the entry point to the main menu. Some- 
times it is possible to continue operation 
of a program even after program execution 
was stopped because of an error. But 
depending on where the error occurred, the 
variables may not be useful. When a pro- 
gram ends because of an erro 
all of the instructions have 
the variables have been left 
always). Only the commands: 

INT, CLEAR, NEW, and RUN will erase the 
variables. 

The lines between 60010 and 60200 can be 
used to check for specific errors and 
branch accordingly. Using the Applesoft 
Reference Manual, page 135, and the DOS 
Reference Manual, pages 114 and 115, we can 
determine which error number is associated 
with which error. 


r, or because 
been executed, 
intact (almost 
MAXFILES. FP. 




Suppose that we don't want anyone to be 
able to stop the program with a Control-C 
from the keyboard. We could use: 

60020 IF ER = 255 THEN 
RESUME 


This would cause program execution to 
RESUME at the line# in which the error 
occurred. . Another common use of ONERR is 
to check for a particular file on a disk 
before writing to or reading from it. 
First an OPEN is attempted, if the file is 
on the disk the READ or WRITE operation is 
started. If the file is not on the disk, 
or the name of the file was misspelled, 
then a 6 would be loaded into memory at 
location 222. If an ONERR GOTO instruction 
was active, control would be directed to 
the error handler. This would result in ER 
=6. An appropriate message could be 
printed suggesting a possible correction: 
"INSERT PROPER DISK INTO DRIVE #1 AND PRESS 
RETURN TO CONTINUE". Program control could 
then be returned to READ/WRITE section in 
which the error occurred. This would make 
the program more "User Friendly" , and is a 
much better alternative than having the 
program end with a BEEP and a "FILE NOT 
FOUND" error message. 


There are many other cases where checking 
for specific errors could be used to supply 
information to the program operator. If ER 
= 9 then the disk was full and could not 
accept more data. If ER = 4 then the disk 
which DOS attempted to write to was Write 
Protected. 


When you want the normal error handling 
routine to take over again, the command to 
negate the ONERR GOTO. . . command is POKE 
216,0. That is, if you want to rely on the 

contd. on pg 44 
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************************************** 


TURRIS EBORA COMPUTER 


ACCESSORIES-- 

Calif. Coap. Systs. asynchronous serial...... 119 

Kensington Systeas Saver Fan 69 

Microsoft 

16K RAN card 69 

Z-B0 Softcard with CP/M 240 


Preaiua Systea (both of above plus Videx 

80-coluan card with inverse video 
RON, softsaitch, and Osborne 
CP/M aanual (SPECIAL SALE!) .. 489 


T6 Products 

6aae Paddles 28 

Joy Stick 40 

Select A Port 40 

Videx 

Enhancer II 101 

Function Strip 59 

Videotera 80-coluan card 239 

Nesper 

Wizard 16K RAN card 64 

Wizard 80-coluan card 175 

DISK DRIVES — 

Hi croSci A2 5 1/4' (100Z Apple coapatible) 

with controller card 359 

without controller card 289 

MicroSci A40 5 1/4“ disk drive 

with controller card 409 

without controller card 339 

Rana Elite 1, 5 1/4" with controller 389 

MODEMS— 

D.C. Hayes Microaodea II 270 

Saartaodea 210 

Novation Apple Cat II 289 

Universal Data Systeas 212LP (1200 baud) .... 375 
MONITORS— 

Zenith 12° green screen 101 

Sanyo 9’ green screen 154 

12* green screen 124 

Aadek 12* 3008 hi-res green screen 146 

Aadek Color I 319 

NEC 12* green screen 159 

USI 12" aaber screen 159 


WORD PROCESSINS — 

WordStar 299 

Screen Writer II 83 

Super Text II 105 

VisiCorp— 

Visicalc 169 

Visifile 169 

Visitera 75 

Visidex 169 

COMMUNICATIONS— 

ASCII Express 53 

Visitera 75 

Data Capture 4.0 40 coluan 45 

Z-tera 66 

INFORMATION HANA6EHENT — 

dBase II 425 

DB aaster 149 

PRINTERS — 

Epson: New FX series out in February .... call 

NEC 8023A 459 

Okidata 80 319 

82A 409 

83A 679 

IDS Prisa 80 799 

Prisa 132 1249 

with color and graphics .. 1599 

Transtar 140 daisy wheel 1395 

INTERFACES 

Pkaso interface 135 

Brappler + interface with graphics 135 

Wizard BPO (16K) with graphics 135 

HARD DISK DRIVE (Floppy now, hard later!) 

Davong 5-Megabyte Winchester drive 1595 

FIBERBILT 

Carrying case for Apple with 2 drives .. call 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 

COMPUTERS: Atari, Northstar, NEC, Xerox, Zenith 
HARD DISK SYSTEMS: Corvus, Rana, Davong, etc. 
LETTER QUALITY PRINTERS: Diablo, NEC, Quae, etc. 
TERMINALS: Televideo, ADDS, etc. 


We also carry hard/software for IBM, Atari, TI, Osborne, etc. 

All iteas carry full aanufacturer’s warranty. HD residents add 5X sales tax. UPS shipping is available, or you 
aay pick up orders locally or at Apple Pi aeetings. Most other aicrocoaputer accessories available; let us know 
what you need and we’ll get you a bargain! 

CALL (301) 422-8926 (NOTE NEW NUMBER!), 10 AM - 9 PM to place your order 

TO ORDER! or 

MAIL Certified Check or Money Order (personal checks are OK, but slow down your order) to: 

TURRIS EBORA COMPUTER, 3304 Suawood Drive, Hyattsville, MD 20783 

************************jK* 4(4( * 4(4t4t4t4l4t4t 
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Home codtrol = on i nTRODucT i on 


b !-j Russ fcbe r 


I 'wl I 


Microcomputers have already made major 
contributions to technology and society, 
and I believe that the best is yet to come. 
The application of microcomputer technology 
to the area of home control may well be one 
of the most significant developments of the 
1980's. This article reviews the major 
elements of home control technology, looks 
at some methods to implement home control, 
and examines costs involved. 

As with any technology, there are a variety 
of wavs to categorize the elements of home 
control. It is my perception that three 
main elements exist: monitoring, control 
and communications. 

As the name implies, the monitoring element 
consists of monitoring various parameters 
throughout the home. These parameters 
include temperatures, flow rates, window 
and door status, and the date and time. As 
can be seen, the parameters relate to dif- 
ferent areas; some relate to a security 
system, some to utilities, some to appli- 
ances. One common thread running through 
all areas, however, is time. Regardless of 
the other elements chosen for monitoring, 
time must be included if the system is to 
be a true "home control system". 

The control element includes the micro- 
computer-based regulation of devices and 
processes in the home. The central heating 
and air conditioning system, the hot water 
heater, and lighting throughout the home 
are control candidates. Specifications for 
the control element will probably incor- 
orate factors related to energy conserva- 
ion, safety, and/or convenience. 

The monitoring and control carried out may 
be somewhat meaningless unless the results 
are somehow made available. The communica- 
tions element consists of communicating to 
the system user. This can be done in a 
variety of ways, including status panels, 
CRT readouts and graphic displays, voice- 
synthesized messages, and audible alarms. 
Also included in tne communications element 
is telecommunications outside the home, to 
such places as neighbors or the police. 

When designing and/or installing a home 
control system, it is probably a good idea 
to follow the same three steps that should 
be followed when choosing a home computer. 
First, look at the applications. What, 
specifically, are the applications to which 
tne system is to be applied? What parame- 
ters are to be monitored? What items are 
to be controlled? What are the system con- 
straints? 

Second, evaluate the operating systems and 
software available to tackle the job that 
has been specified. * Start to examine the 


tradeoffs between 
that exist. 

hardware 

and 

software 

Third, and last, 

review 

the 

hardware 


options for implementing the system. If 
you already own a personal computer, such 
as an APPLE II or ///, it may seem that the 
hardware decision has already been made, 
but this is not necessarily tne case. It 
may be that instead of dedicating a rela- 
tively expensive CPU to a relatively simple 
home control task, it may be wiser to use 
another CPU. If, on the other hand, you 
home control task is relatively complex, 
and it is the primary intended use for your 
CPU from the outset, your decision may be 
different. 

Recent developments in a number of areas 
have brought home control technology within 
the reach of more people. For the experi- 
menter, new IC chips such as voice synthe- 
sizers and universal asynchronous receiver/ 
transmitters (UART's) are making possible 
economical "home-brew" systems. And for 
the computer-wise home owner, a few pre- 
packaged systems are beginning to find 
their way to the marketplace. 

The cost of a system varies widely accord- 
ing to a number of factors, including the 
number and type of applications desired, 
and the extent to which you are willing to 
build and install part or all of the sys- 
tem. For a very modest system that moni- 
tors a few security-related detectors, and /™\ 
controls a few appliances, the installed 
cost may be less than $500. For a more 
complete system that monitors a large num- 
ber of parameters, controls lighting and 
appliances, controls several zones of 
heating and air conditoning, monitors and 
provides automatic communications for a 
security system, provides message and memo 
capability, and provides sophisticated 
graphic output to several terminals, the 
cost may exceed $5,000. 

Home control technology has, at least to 
some extent, arrived. The three elements 
(monitoring, control and communications) 
will be examined in more detail in future 
articles, as will the packaged systems. 

The area of home control is exciting and 
dynamic. It is also, from the standpoint 
of security and utility control, becoming 
cost effective. And when you get right 
down to it, cost effectiveness is what will 
help make microcomputer home control the 
technology of the 1980's. ^ 

0NERR GOTO contd. from pg 42 

Apple alone to inform you of the errors and 
end your program with a BEEP when an error 
occurs. 

One last word, special precautions must be 
taken to resume the program. If an error 
occurred in a FOR NEXT loop, or in a 
subroutine, program execution must begin at 
the FOR, or tne G0SUB, not the RETURN or 
the NEXT statement. See page 82 of the 
Applesoft programming manual for a further 
discussion of these and several other oddi- 
ties associated with errors. & 
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L€TT£R5 TO The EDITOR 
JurnpinG out of fOR...nexT loop 




Dear Editor, 

In the August edition of the Washington 
Apple Pi magazine, there was an article 
entitled "Jumping Out of a FOR NEXT Loop" 
by James T. DeMay Jr. This article was 
very informative about the potential error 
of jumping out of the FOR... NEXT loop pre- 
maturely. By prematurely jumping out of 
the FOR... NEXT loop, the computer remembers 
the FOR and continues looking for the NEXT 
unitl the index is satisfied. 


Prematurely jumping out of a FOR... NEXT 
loop would be performed when the loop was 
being performed until a condition exists, 
or ceases to exist. For the cases where 
the loop contains a condition test with a 
premature exit of the loop, Mr. DeMay sug- 
gests setting the index to its terminal 
value, jump to the NEXT statement, perform 
a test to determine if the condition exists 
which could cause the loop exit, and if the 
condition does exist then jump to the 
desired statement in the program. 


While I have never fallen into this trap, I 
have been using this technique in all of my 
recent programs and have stumbled onto a 
new trap. If you have a FOR... NEXT loop in 
which you are expecting an error, then do 
not use Mr. DeMay 's solution. For example: 


100 ONERR GO TO 300 

110 FOR 1=1 TO 1000 

120 X$ = "REPORT NO " + STR$ 

130 PRINT CHR|(4); "VERIFY ";X: 

140 COUNT = COUNT + 1 

150 NEXT 

160 PRINT COUNT 

170 END 

300 POKE 222,0 
310 I = 1000 
320 GO TO 150 


This example counts the number of report 
files on a diskette except that the program 
will fail at line 150 with a NEXT without 
FOR error. Why? It seems that an error 
interrupts the computer such that the "FOR" 
is FORgotten. For these types of loops, 
simply remove the setting of the index line 
(310) and jump back to the line after the 
NEXT statement (line 320 sould be GO TO 
160). Line 310 does not affect anything, 
but whv have an unnecessary line in the 
program? 


prevent Mr. DeMay' s NEXT without FOR error? 

I think it does, but only because I have 
never been caught by that trap. 

John N. Ridgely 

TH£ RUTH OR R£PLI£5 


Mr. Ridgely is correct in suggesting a 
different approach to handling FOR... NEXT 
loops in which an error is expected. In 
his example, the program attempts to read a 
series of files named REPORT NO #. where # 
is incremented each time through the loop. 
When the program attempts to read the file 
named REPORT NO LAST+1, a FILE NOT FOUND 
error will occur. Under direction of the 
ONERR GOTO, control will be passed to line 
300. Assuming no other type of error could 
occur, Mr. Ridgely 's error handler would 
work correctly, although the POKE 222,0 
serves only to clear the error code. What 
if an error other than that expected 
occurred? A SYNTAX ERROR perhaps? Or 
maybe a TYPE MISMATCH ERROR? Program flow 
would follow the same course, but with 
incorrect results. A better way would be 
to have the error handler check to see 
which error occurred and proceed accord- 
ingly. If the error which occurred was the 
one expected, signified by a 6 being stored 
in location 222, then jumping to the line 
following the next statement would be 
correct. In this case, satisfying the FOR 
statement is not required since the FOR is 
indeed FORgotten after an error. For a 
discussion • of a better approach to error 
handling, see my article elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Mr. Ridgely also suggests that naming the 
variable in a FOR... NEXT loop would prevent 
a NEXT WITHOUT FOR error. In fact the 
opposite is true. If because of a pro- 
gramming error, a NEXT was associated with 
the wrong FOR, the NEXT WITHOUT FOR error 
would be precipitated. On the other hand, 
given the same programming error and using 
a nameless NEXT, no NEXT WITHOUT FOR error 
would be encountered. Program flow would 
continue with unpredictable results. 
Because if the index variable is not speci- 
fied, each time a NEXT is encountered, the 
NEXT is associated with the most recent FOR 
which is still in effect. 


Applesoft does not require the index to be 
identified in the NEXT statement since all 
nested loops must be completed within the 
outer loops. By specifying the index, the 
computer would be forced to associate the 
particular NEXT with a particular FOR and 
thereby generate any next without FOR 
errors immediately. The index identifica- 
tion will take more memory space but much 
less than Mr. DeMay' s solution; thus a net 
ain in available memory space. The ques- 
ion left for someone else to answer is: 
Does the identification of the index ALWAYS 


I suspect he is suggesting that it would be 
easier to debug a program if the index 
variables were identified. While this is 
true, there are other things to consider: 

1. If execution time is a factor, the 
nameless NEXT will execute faster. Simply 
because each time a NEXT X is encountered, 
a check is made to determine if the vari- 
able X, corresponds to the variable in the 
most recent FOR statement. 

contd . 
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2. The FOR... NEXT loop would still be in 
effect if exited without satisfying the 
index variable. Each active FOR... NEXT 
loop requires 16 bytes from the STACK. As 
some of you may know, the STACK is that 
part of memory reserved to keep track of 
program execution. It starts at $01FF and 
grows downward. Each time a GOSUB, FOR or 
other branching instruction is executed, 
sgroe 3 P e cific data is pushed onto the 
STACK. This data is used to tell the pro- 
cessor where to RETURN or which variable to 
associate with a FOR... NEXT loop. When a 
RETURN is executed, or a FOR... NEXT loop is 
satisfied these return addresses are pulled 
from the STACK releasing the space. If 
there were several FOR... NEXT loops exited 
prematurely, or if one FOR... NEXT loop was 
entered and exited prematurely several 
times, it would be possible for the STACK 
to grow too large and overwrite some page 
zero pointers, having destructive results. 


I appreciate Mr. Ridgely's letter, and am 
always interested in hearing other points 
of view. If you feel the compulsion, or 
would like to see more about a particular 
subject, write to me in care of the club 
office. I will endeavor to answer all your 
requests. 

J. T. DeMay, Jr. 

$ 


III I CKQT £K I3RIH 16 
Rflm CARD 


Dear Editor, 

I recently encountered a problem with the 
Microtek BAM 16 RAM card that other WAP 
members may be interested in. 

Near the beginning of December I purchased 
the card from Frederick Computer Products 
to install in my Apple II+. Upon install- 
ing the card and booting the System Master 
I found that the computer would "hang" when 
trying to run an Integer Basic program. 
After many attempts I still could not get 
it to work. 

I returned to Frederick Computer Products 
and they cheerfully replaced the card. 
After installing the second card the same 
symptoms occurred. Before returning again 
to Frederick I called Microtek, Inc. and 
spoke to one of their technicians. He 
stated that they were having a problem such 
as I described when an Apple Parallel 
Interface card was also in the computer. 
Such is my configuration. The technician 
was very interested in my problem and sug- 
gested alternatives to correct it. 

The alternatives are: 1) return the card to 
Microtek for a modification; 2) have the 
dealer where I purchased it do the modifi- 
cation or 3) do the modification myself. 
The technician at Microtek gave me instruc- 
tions over the phone on how to perform the 
simple modification. Since the purchase 
was recent I chose to return to Frederick 
with the card and modification information. 


I took my system along to be sure that this 
time I left with a RAM that would work (I 
should have done that in the first place ! 5 . 
The shop technician at Frederick Computer 
was very interested in my problem and per- 
formed the modification at no charge. In 
fact the staff I talked with concerning 
this problem were all very helpful and 
interested. The modification solved the 
problem and my card has worked perfectly 
since. 

For those who have purchased the Microtek 
BAM 16 RAM card and have had it hang, I am 
listing the modification below. For the 
new purchaser, to be sure it has not been 
changed by Microtek I would advise you to 
call them first via their WATS number 800- 
854-1081. 

The Modification: 

Part needed: One 100-300 pf ceramic capaci- 
tor. Install one lead of the capacitor at 
pin #40 of the card edge connector. (Pin 
#40 is the 11th full pin in from the right 
looking at the bottom of the board.) 
Install the second lead of the capacitor at 
pin #7 of chip #U18. (Pin #7 of U18 is the 
ground pin located at the lower right cor- 
ner of the chip looking from the bottom of 
the board.) The purpose of this capaci- 
tor is to reduce internal noise affecting 
RAM operation. It is assumed that those 
who attempt this modification are experi- 
enced in the soldering of printed circuit 
boards. If not, it is highly recommended 
that you send it back to Microtek or have 
your dealer perform it. 

I have attended some of the Q & A sessions 
at the WAP meetings and heard other members 
speaking of various problems with their RAM 
"hanging". Perhaps this will solve that 
problem with the Microtek card. As an 
additional note, Microtek stated that all 
future cards will have this modification 
included. 

Closing, I must say I am quite pleased with 
the help from Microtek and Frederick Com- 
puter Products in solving this problem. 

Donald C. Schmitt .* 


TYP I no 
iTlftCH I ri£ 


ft no to i t i no 
. LAnouAoe 


Dear Editor, 

I have intended to write to WAP for some 
time now regarding an outstanding machine 
language program for typing in, and editing 
machine language programs from magazines 
such as NIBBLE and SOFTALK. A listing of 
the necessary documentation is contained in 
NIBBLE VOL. 3/NO. 2 on page 15. 

The program is very long and takes consid- 
erable time to type in, but it is well 
worth it! I have used it a number of times 
since I first typed it in and have had 
little or no difficulty in making use of 
the various options which include: 

contd. on pg 62 
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Which came first: 

The chicken or the computer? 






HLA Computers Success Story # 2 

It took HLA Computers to come up with the answer. We helped develop 
a program, using an Apple II personal computer, on a chicken farm. The 
owner wanted the Apple for more than mere record keeping. 

We love that sort of challenge. 

In an experimental program, we (and the versatile Apple II) opened the 
feed gates . . . controlled the temperature and humidity . . . turned on and 
off the lights . . . plus other features that delighted the owner, drew rave 
reviews from the chickens and pleased us. 

That’s because we do more with computers than sales and service. We 
help in the design and application of programs that take you and your 
Apple personal computer a step beyond. 

If you happen to own a chicken farm (or a business or a professional 
office), HLA can help you . . . from scratch. 

We now sell Sage Computers 
5700-J Sunnyside Avenue 
Beltsville, Maryland 20705 

(301) 345-1123 


fftcippkz computer 

Authorized Dealer 


COMPUTERS 


Apple National 
Account Dealer 
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by Richard R . Oui 

The use of microcomputers as intelligent 
terminals for transmitting messages over 
telephone lines is neither startling nor 
revolutionary. Given the relative cost 
difference between sending a letter through 
the U.S. Postal Service and transmitting a 
message over the phone, systems for trans- 
mitting messages using microcomputers are 
unlikely to change the habits of many 
individual microcomputer users (although it 
would be nice if the Postal Service had 
some parity check bits). 

However, electronic mail systems do offer 
an appealing alternative for some users. 
These include small companies with branch 
offices, and individuals who wish to 
quickly and conveniently communicate with a 
minimum of "bit-twiddling”. 

Although there are many electronic mail 
systems available for business micro- 
computers, very few operate on personal 
microcomputers such as the APPLE. One 
system which appears to offer considerable 
flexibility and power at reasonable cost is 
a program called Microcourier, marketed by 
Microcom, Inc., of Boston, MA. The follow- 
ing paragraphs describe the capabilities 
and features of the program. 

Minimum System Requirements: An APPLE II 
Plus or APPLE II with Applesoft in ROM, 48K 
RAM, at least one disk drive (5 1/4 inch), 
and a Hayes Micromodem II. A second disk 
drive is desirable to facilitate storing 
messages and files. Also, a clock card is 
helpful to allow the time of each message 
transmission or reception to be automati- 
cally recorded. Finally, a printer with 
either a serial or parallel interface is 
needed for hard copy. 

Program Use: The program has everything 
which is needed to prepare, transmit and 
receive messages. This includes a simple 
but effective editor, software for driving 
the Micromodem, and routines for handling 
disk files using DOS 3.3. The program is 
designed to operate under the Applesoft 
Monitor, so it does not require CP/M nor 
initialization with the DOS 3.3 system 
diskette. Unfortunately, this means it 
only permits automated communication among 
APPLE microcomputers, not other varieties. 
But then everyone into serious uses of 
microcomputers has an APPLE, right? 

The program is menu-driven and has a number 
of levels. It keeps track of not only 
where the user is in the current menu, but 
also from which higher-level menu the user 
came. This is particularly appealing for 
novices. 


d a 

paragraphs, and the ability to position the 
cursor anywhere in the file being edited. 
The maximum length of a text file which the 
editor can accommodate is 4000 characters, 
a limitation which can be overcome easily 
if needed by using more than one file per 
message. Alternately, a more sophisticated 
editing program which creates text files 
compatible with DOS 3*3. may be used to 
prepare a file, which then can be subse- 
quently transmitted by Microcourier. 


Once a text file is prepared, it is then 
addressed using a "MAILBOX ID". There are 
99 such ID f s. The users assigns a tele- 
phone number string to each ID. The tele- 
phone numer string can be up to 36 digits 
long. The reason for such a long string is 
not to permit direct-dialing to Jupiter, 
but because if the user wanted to connect 
with a PBX switchboard or other network, an 
access code may be needed in addition to 
the telephone number. This code can be 
appended to the telephone number string. 


Files may also be addressed to more than 
one ID through the use of a Microcourier 
"Distribution List". Twenty-six such lists 
are permitted, using the letters A through 
Z, and each list may have up to 99 ID's. 
Thus, by addressing a file using a list, 
Microcourier will attempt to send that file 
to each ID on the list, in sequence. 


After the file is addressed, it is now 
officially a Microcourier "message". To 
transmit this message to another APPLE 
operating under Microcourier, the user now 
enters "SEND MODE". In this mode, Micro- 
courier attempts to transmit in turn each 
message which has been queued (up to 100 
messages) since the last time SEND MODE was 
entered. This includes messages which 
could not be successfully sent during the 
last SEND MODE session because the destina- 
tion line was busy or otherwise unavail- 
able. Since the Hayes Micromodem II is a 
direct-connect modem, establishing a con- 
nection with a destination line is done 
automatically, without the need for user 
action. SEND MODE keeps track of the num- 
ber of messages to be sent, the number 
which were satisfactorily sent, and other 
related data. Actual transmission can be 
observed by characters flashing in a corner 
of the screen, although since the transfer 
rate is 300 baud (about thirty characters 
per second) , individual characters are dif- 
ficult to distinguish. If Microcourier was 
unsuccessful in establishing a connection 
to transmit a message, it will automati- 
cally repeat the attempt in fifteen minutes 
(assuming the user has remained in SEND 
MODE). 






The basic operation of the program is sim- 
ple. The editor is used to prepare new 
text files, modify existing text files, and 
store files on diskette. Editor features 
include the ability to delete or write over 
individual characters, words, lines or 


Another option for sending a message is ^ 
"SEND-RECEIVE MODE", which as the name 
implies permits the user to both send and 
receive messages, although not simultan- 
eously. Finally, there is "RECEIVE MODE", 
which permits reception of messages only. 

contd . 
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HAS YOUR 
APPLE GONE 

SOUR? 


BRING IT TO THE COMM CENTER’S 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. THE FINEST 
APPLE SERVICE CENTER IN THE AREA 
FEATURES: 


- WARRANTY & NON-WARRANTY APPLE SERVICE ( WE DON’T CARE WHERE 
YOU BOUGHT IT, JUST BRING A DATE AND PROOF OF PURCHASE FOR 
WARRANTY SERVICE). 

- WARRANTY SERVICE FOR EPSON, C. ITOH PRINTERS. 

- CERTIFIED OKIDATA PRINTER SERVICE. 

- CORVUS SYSTEMS AUTHORIZED SERVICE. 

- CUSTOM INTERFACING (PRINTERS, MODEMS, & COMPUTERS) 


CALL FOR ADVICE, RATES, AND AN APPOINTMENT. 


THE COMM CENTER 


LAUREL PLAZA 

ROUTE 198, LAUREL, MARYLAND 

OPEN: MONDAY thru FRIDAY 
10 AM to 8 PM 
SATURDAY 
10 AM to 5 PM 


SERVICE DEPT. PHONE #’S 
LAUREL & BALTIMORE AREA 792-0421 

MARYLAND, D.C. & 

NORTHERN VIRGINIA 953-9429 


VISA 


MASTER 


CHOICE 



tippkz computer 

©Authorized Dealer 
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Message transmission or reception can be 
interrupted from the keyboard if desired, 
giving the user considerable flexibility in 
controlling the process. 

A particularly nice feature of Micro- 
courier, if the user has a clock card 
installed, is the ability to address a file 
for transmission at a specified time. 
Thus, a user may queue up to 100 messages 
for transmission during the wee hours of 
the morning, leave Microcourier in SEND 
MODE overnight, and the system will auto- 
matically attempt to send each message at 
the designated time. If the attempt was 
unsuccessful, the system will try again 
every fifteen minutes. For companies with 
many branch offices. this practice is 
appealing because it allows use of the 
telephone service when the rates are low. 

Microcourier maintains a listing of all 
messages which have been sent or are await- 
ing transmission. This listing may be 
viewed by the user. Messages which Micro- 
courier receives are immediately placed in 
a diskette file, and the user may review 
these messages on the monitor or have them 
printed out. 

Microcourier also permits the user to 
directly communicate with a selected desti- 
nation in a variety of modes (full duplex, 
half duplex, etc.), including the ability 
to transmit designated files. This capa- 
bility is similar to that available using 
the Micromodem II with its software commun- 
ications routines. 

Documentation: The user’s manual is well 
written and easy to understand, even for 
someone who has minimal experience with 
microcomputers. The manual is organized in 
semi-tutorial fashion, introducing some of 
the more complicated features only after 
the user has grasped the fundamentals. It 
also contains a table of contents, glos- 
sary, and (thank goodness) a useful index. 
As a seasoned veteran of various micro- 
computer Documentation Wars, it took me 
less than two hours to read and understand 
most of the manual, and transmit a test 
message to a telephone number maintained by 
Microcom in Boston, MA, specifically for 
test purposes. 

The manual does have a few annoying errors 
and omissions which will not surprise ex- 
perienced microcomputer owners: 

( 1 ) The first time I tried to boot Micro- 
courier, the boot terminated prematurely 
with the descriptive message, ’’Microcourier 
Error 4" displayed on the monitor. Figuring 
that the manual must have some list of 
error codes, I turned to the chapter called 
"Error Message Dictionary". Unfortunately, 
the dictionary only contained a listing of 
NON-fatal errors, with a note that fatal 
errors may mean a serious hardware or soft- 
ware problem. Not much help. I decided to 
take a chance that the Microcourier driver 
program was still in memory, so I typed 
"LIST". Out scrolled the program, in 
Applesoft. Careful review of the program 
revealed that the "4" cited in the error 
message was a disk I/O message straight out 
of DOS 3.3. which is an attempt to write 
onto a write-protected diskette. Sure 


enough, the Microcourier diskette had a 
write-protect tab, which did not seem 
strange since it is unusual for an operat- 
ing system to write onto its diskette. In 
any event, without the tab, the next boot 
succeeded. It appears that Microcourier 
does save certain information about the /^\ 
current user session on its diskette; it 
would have been nice if the manual said 
that. 

(2) After the first successful boot 
attempt, the manual says that Microcourier 
will immediately ask you to identify what 
the system configuration is (e.g., number 
of disk drives, type of printer interface, 
and so on). Well, my copy did not. 
Instead, it permitted me to immediately 
begin using Microcourier commands, which I 
did. When I tried to send a message, how- 
ever, the system became nonresponsive , and 
I had to re-boot. This time, I specifical- 
ly executed the commands to identify system 
configuration, and one of the prompt ques- 
tions was, "Specify time card slot". Since 
I was not using a time card, I responded 
"N", and my next attempt to transmit a mes- 
sage was successful. Obviously, the system 
had initially assumed there was a clock 
card present, and had entered an irrecover- 
able 1/0 loop. 

Price and Warranty Terms: The price of a 
copy of Microcourier in the Washington area 
varies from $250 to $300. A friend in a 
small town in New York state (Binghamton) 
told me that he was able to get a copy for 
$150 at his local APPLE dealer, which indi- 
cated that the normal Washington price dif- 
ferential is alive and well. The program . 

warranty lasts for one year. During the 
first ninety days, Microcom will replace a 
defective diskette free of charge to any 
registered owner. For the remainder of the 
one-year period, a charge of $35 is made 
for replacement, and after that, presumably 
a new copy, of the program would have to be 
purchased. ' Microcom prohibits copying of 
Microcourier, and claims that C0PYA on the 
DOS 3.3 master diskette will not work. 
Although I have not attempted to copy, it 
should be noted that Microcourier routines 
are written in Applesoft and appear in DOS 
3.3 files on the Microcourier diskette. 
Whether Microcom has really added some 
copy-protection feature is left as an exer- 
cise for the so-disposed reader. 

Conclusion: Although it is not cheap, 
Microcourier offers a very convenient ana 
straightforward method for preparing and 
transmitting messages using the APPLE. It 
is "user-friendly" and well documented, and 
should fulfill the needs of even demanding 
users. And if you ever find yourself in 
Binghamton, NY, you can save a considerable 
amount of money in obtaining a copy. * 
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Those of you who attended last April's 
meeting may remember being given a survey 
form to rate computer stores. The survey 
was being done by the Center for the Study 
of Services, a Washington consumers' group 
that publishes Washington Consumers' Check- 
book magazine. The results, combined with 
those from other user groups, appear in the 
latest issue, Vol. 4. No. 1, which is cur- 
rently on sale ($4. $5 at many newstands, 
bookstores, etc.). 

Because it is written for the general 
public, the "Personal Computers" article 
contains information that is familiar to 
most Apple owners — typical microcomputer 
uses, names of user groups, general 
descriptions of the major hardware com- 
ponents, and advice on how and where to 
shop. All but the "experts" should find 
something new and interesting in the above 
list, but the main area of interest for 
most WAP members is the rating of local 
stores. There are two groups of ratings, 
prices and quality of service. While 
service includes both sales advice and 
equipment repairs, the dealers that ranked 
highest in repairs had the best overall 
scores. Because there weren't enough data 
for several stores, only nine local Apple 
dealers have service ratings. Of these, 
three received Checkbook's top rating for 
service: Clinton Computers, Frederick 
Computers, and HLA Inc. Keep in mind that 
some of the dealers that weren't rated 
might have also been top rated if more 
survey forms evaluating them had been 
received. (Each of the stores listed had 
at least seven raters.) 

Checkbook did not do a comprehensive price 
survey, but judged on the basis of selected 
hardware items. However, it does report 
that stores with low hardware prices tended 
to have low software prices. The Apple 
dealers with price index scores that are 
lower than Checkbook’s "average" are, 


price index scores should be used as a 
general guide only. Several other types of 
computers contribute to the price index, 
and the Apple component consists of a 48K 
system with one disk drive and an RF 
modulator, a combination that most WAP 
members already own. It is quite likely 
that particular items (e.g. monitors) sell 
for almost the same price at several 
stores. It would be wise to check several 
stores, including some with low price index 
scores, before deciding where to buy. From 
a consumers* point of view, it is good to 
see two stores, Frederick and Clinton, that 
have both low prices and top service rat- 
ings. 

Additional details are available in the 
article. The same issue also has an 
extensive report on automobile insurance, 
another topic of great interest to many WAP 


members. I think the magazine is well 
worth the subscription price of $18 for 
four issues plus four "PriceFighter" news- 
letters. You can start a subscription with 
the current issue that has the article on 
personal computers. Subscription informa- 
tion is available from the Center for the 
Study of Services, 1518 K Street NW, Suite 
406, Washington. DC 20009. The phone 
number is (202) 347-9612. $ 
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Each spring since 1964, Dickinson College 
of Carlisle, Pennsylvania has sponsored a 
Public Affairs Symposium on a topic of 
ethical and social significance. This 
year's symposium, entitled "Today's Menu... 
Computers and Society" will be held Feb- 
ruary 12-16, 1983 and will bring together a 
wide range of speakers, workshop leaders, 
and computer users to examine the social 
impact of computers in general and micro- 
computers in particular. The symposium 
will begin with a computer faire on Satur- 
day, February 12. The keynote address on 
Sunday night will be delivered by author 
and scientist Isaac Asimov. Other speakers 
will include Harvard Law Professor Arthur 
Miller of ABC's "Good Morning America", who 
will discuss privacy in the computer era, 
and Professor John Haugeland, University of 
Pittsburgh, who will discuss "Artificial 
Intelligence and the Western Tradition". 
Throughout the days of February 14-16 a 
variety of discussions and workshops will 
focus on topics such as the microcomputer 
as a laboratory instrument, computers and 
medicine, and the effects of high technol- 
ogy on the economy. Attendance at the sym- 
posium is open to the public, and there is 
no admission charge, but admission will be 
on a first come, first served basis. Mem- 
bers of Washington Apple Pi would be most 
welcome. Full details about the symposium 
may be obtained from: 

Dean Mary Watson Carson 
Coordinator, PAS 
Dickinson College 
Carlisle, PA 17013 

(717) 245-1555 

Vendors of microcomputers and microcomputer 
products interested in participating in the 
computer faire should contact Dean Carson 
immediately. 

Robert J. Boyle 
Department of Physics 
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mooems 

by Scan Belanger 

The word modem is an acronym for modulate 
demodulate. A modem converts a digital 
signal from a computer or computer terminal 
to an analog signal that may be transmitted 
over the telephone line. Using telecommun- 
ications, a home computer can have access 
to the vast amount of information and pro- 
cessing capability located at computer cen- 
ters throughout the world. 

When selecting a modem for your computer, 
you need to take into consideration the 
following: 

1. Speed 

Modems may vary in speed to ever increasing 
levels but because of cost-benefit factors 
the microcomputer owner should only be con- 
cerned with 300 or 1200 baud. 1200 baud is 
simply four times faster than 300 baud. If 
you have ever transmitted a large file or 
waited for a long printout at 300 baud, the 
advantages of 1200 baud are very apparent. 

2. Compatibility 

At 300 baud all modems communicate using 
the Bell 103/113 protocol. Therefore you 
need not be concerned with compatibility at 
300 baud. At 1200 baud there are differ- 
ences. The first 1200 baud modem was the 
Bell 202. Still in use today this modem 
can only communicate in half duplex (one 
direction at a time). Later an independent 
company called Vadic developed a 1200 baud 
full duplex modem. This modem was superior 
to the Bell 202 and became the industry 
standard. Later after Vadic had captured 
the market, Bell came out with the 212A 
full duplex 1200 modem. The Bell 2l2A is 
not compatible with the Vadic. This left 
two standards in the industry, Vadic and 
Bell 212A, and led to the development of 
the triple modem by Vadic and Anderson 
Jacobson. The triple modem compatible with 
Vadic 1200, Bell 212 and Bell 103/113 is 
the most widely used answer modem in the 
time-sharing industry and is also used by 
Telenet and Tymnet. However, there are 
many computer installations that are 
exclusively Vadic or Bell 212A. As a buyer 
of a 1200 baud modem, be sure that your 
modem is compatible with the modems you are 
dialing into. The triple modem manufac- 
tured by Anderson Jacobson and Vadic 
assures compatabilitv with whomever you 
might communicate with now or in the 
future . 

3. Acoustic Co uple r y&i. Direct Connect 

Modem 

Acoustic couplers were designed to give you 
portability and the ability to use your 
computer with any phone that has a standard 
handset. The world’s first acoustic coup- 
ler was developed by Anderson Jacobson in 
1967. It is now the most widely used 
acoustic coupler in the world. The AJ 
A242A has an unprecedented MTBF (mean time 




between failure) of four years. Also, 
there are now acoustic couplers handling 
all the 1200 baud protocols. Originally 
direct connect modems required Telco 
installation, but with the introduction of 
modular jacks like RJ11C. the user can do 
the installation in minutes. Direct con- 
nect modems are not sensitive to acoustic 
vibrations and give the advantage of 
unattended answer. 

4. Reliability 

The history of the product and company and 
the MTBF should be taken into consideration 
as well as the experience of other owners. 

5. Price 

A combination of the above factors with the 
best price should determine your selection. 


Whatever your choice in modem, it is cer- 
tainly a must for your computer, giving you 
access to a world of information at the 
touch of your dial. 


(Ed. Note: Sean Belanger is a local Ander- 
son Jacobson representative. Anderson 
Jacobson currently has an AJ Letter Quality 
Printer on loan to Washington Apple Pi.) ^ 

APPL£ COmPUT£R 
CLASSES AT 
CLIATOn C0ITIPUT£R 


A variety of hands-on Apple Computer 
classes are available at the Clinton Com- 
puter Learning Center, 6443 Old Alexander 
Ferry Road, Clinton, MD. Many classes are 
for beginners. Offerings include: New 
Apple Owners Course (also for potential 
owners): Apple LOGO; BASIC Programming; 
DBase II; Introduction to CP/M: and Visi- 
Calc. Classes range in price from $80 to 
$160 depending on their length, and are 
scheduled for weeknights or Saturdays. 


Call Nancy Kelly at the Learning Center 
(301) 868-0002, for schedules and details. 
Class size is limited, so register early 
for upcoming classes! $ 


WAP MEMBER PUBLISHES BOOK ON PADDLES 

One of our members, Tom Riley, is publish- 
ing a book, M HcmebuU-t. EadflJlft W<ackb.Q.o.k, 
with CREATIVE COMPUTING, part of the 
Ziff-Davis publishing group. The package 
also includes a series of six articles for ^ 
the magazine. The first article, 

"Rebuilding Game Paddles and Joysticks", 
appears in the February issue on page 140. 

The book will be out in the early summer. 

Tom is speaking on the subject of paddles 
at our WAP February meeting. ^ 
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ROD miCROS 

by Jay Thai 

In the December 1982 issue of the news- 
letter Curt Robbins called for help from 
members who have a special interest in 
learning disabilities. I, for one, have 
such an interest and shall devote this 
column to alert others of an upcoming con- 
ference devoted to the problems of persons 
with learning disabilities. 

The Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities (ACLD) is having its 1983 
International Conference in Washington. DC 
on February 16-19. The conference will be 
held at the Washington Hilton. 

There are dozens of sessions on each of the 
days. However, there are a number of ses- 
sions devoted to the use of microcomputers 
to aid those with, and those who teach and 
parent, children with learning disabili- 
ties. The following is a list of the 
sessions: 

Thursday, February 17 

3:00 PM (T45T) A Comparison Study of a 
Micromputer-Generated IEP and Tradition- 
ally-Developed IEP's - David L. Lillie, 
Ed.D., Professor, University of N.C., 
Chapel Hill, NC. The session will include 
a demonstration of the IEP program. 

4:30 PM (T52T) Practical Uses of Micro- 
computers in Developing Understanding and 
Skills in Physical Education, Motor Activi- 
ties, and Sports by Learning Disabled Stu- 
dents - Julian U. Stein, Ed.D., Professor 
in Physical Education, George Mason Uni- 
versity, Fairfax, VA. Opportunities to try 
programs designed to develop understand- 
ings, skills, and competencies in physical 
education, motor /perceptual motor activi- 
ties and sports. Hands-on experiences. 

6:00 PM (T67T) Using Microcomputers to 
Develop Curriculum for LD Children and 
Youth, Part I. Moderator: Booney Vance, 
Ph.D., Chairman Dept, of Education, Univ. 
of Maryland, Eastern Shore, MD, 

Using the Microcomputer to Develop Compe- 
tency-Based Curriculum to Meet the Needs of 
LD Children and Youth. William V. Bore and 
Glen Hammerbadear, Supervisors of Spec. 
Ed., Worcester County Schools, MD. David 
Hayden, Chief, Information and Management, 
Maryland State Dept, of Education, Balti- 
more , MD . 

7:30 PM (T83T) Computer Programs for Learn- 
ing Disabled Students - Joanne Krone, 
Learning Disabilities Teacher, Maine South 
High School, Park Ridge, IL. Computers 
used as effective teaching instruments for 
the remediation of learning disabled stu- 
dents and as vocational and career options 
for the LD student. 

Friday, February 18 

9:00 AM (F6T) Use of Computers in Imple- 


L IT l£S 


menting Rural Special Education Programs: 
An Alaskan Model - Malcolm Fleming, Spe- 
cial Education Director, Iditarod Area 
School District. McGrath, AK. Used with 30 
learning disabled Athabaskan Indian child- 
ren, scattered over an area equal to Ohio. 

10:30 AM (F20T) Using Microcomputers to 
Develop Curriculum for LD Children and 
Youth, Part II. Moderator: Booney Vance, 
Ph.D., Chairman. Dept, of Education, Univ. 
of Maryland, Eastern Shore. 

Using Assessment Information to Help 
Develop IEP's and Program Alternatives by 
Use of a Microcomputer - Susie Cassidy- 
Bronson, Supervisor, Spec. Ed., Cecil 
County, MD 

Teacher Management of the IEP and Pro- 
cedural Safeguards - Gerald Senf, Ph.D., 
Editor-in-Chief, Personal Cgpip.ut.ing., 
Tucson, AZ. 

Developing Remedial Programs - Charles 
Paprella, B.S., Program Specialist, 
Somerset County Public Schools, MD. 

1:30 PM (F36T) What Computers Can Do for 
Administrators and Teachers - Kirk L. 
Wilson, Ed.D., Learning Tools, President, 
Cambridge, MA. 

3:00 PM (F51T) Computer-Assisted Instruc- 
tion with Learning Disabled Children - 
Joseph K. Torgesen, Associate Professor, 
Psychology Department, Florida State Uni- 
versity. Tallahassee, PL, and Kay Young, LD 
Specialist,* Leon County Public Schools. 
Tallahassee, FL. A rational and conceptual 
framework for the use of computer-assisted 
instruction with learning disabled child- 
ren. Examples of programs that can be used 
effectively in LD resource rooms. 

4:30 PM (F65T) Microcomputers in The Class- 
room: New Ways of Managing and Instruction 
- Alfred J. Morin, Director, MEAN (Micro- 
computer Education Administration Network), 
Education Turnkey, Falls Church, VA. Sev- 
eral successful uses of microcomputers in 
education. Accessories for sen3orily and 
orthopedically handicapped students may be 
included. 

6:00 PM (F79T) Les Talks and More Action - 
Richard J. Hofmann, Ph.D., Professor, Dept, 
of Educational Psychology, Miami Univ., 
Oxford, OH. Les is an Apple capable of 
speech. He is especially well suited for 
young children with learning problems. Les 
helps children pronounce words and teaches 
spelling. Les' potential role and function 
and results in classroom work will also be 
shared. 

Saturday, February 19 

9:00 AM (S3T) Linking Microcomputer Soft- 
ware to Traditional Educational Materials - 
Jerry D. Chaffin, Ed.D., Professor of Spe- 

contd. on pg 62 
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by John Boil z y 

I came across an interesting little device 
called the Micromouth Speech-Processor 
Board produced by MicroMint, Inc, It sells 
for $150 and has a vocabulary of 143 words. 
Because of this limit in vocabulary, it 
lends itself only to the most general uses. 

The vocabulary includes: the alphabet, num- 
bers 0-9, and special purpose words, such 
as "DANGER", "UP f », "DOWN", "STAR", etc. To 
fully use the vocabulary for such things as 
a homemade space game or something, would 
take a lot of software tailoring. 

Despite this lack of flexibility, the 
device does have one advantage: It is very 
easily understood by those who are not 
accustomed to listening to synthesized 
speech. Almost anyone can understand what 
word is being produced. That's why I chose 
the Micromouth for designing a talking 
APPLE keyboard. 

The Micromouth Board slips into any of the 
APPLE peripheral slots. In order to get 
the desired word spoken, all that is needed 
is to POKE the appropriate memory location 
with the right value, which is listed in 
the device's operator's manual. The ' only 
problem might be that the code, let's say 
for the ASCII letter "A", bears little 
resemblance to what the synthesizer will 
need to say the letter "A". Therefore, in 
order to have this synthesizer correctly 
read the code coming from the keyboard, a 
few conversions must take place first. 

I needed a device that would work in the 
operating system and automatically speak 
the characters that I might type. This 
implies a conversion program written in 
machine language. The program shown here 
does just that. Because, as I mentioned 
earlier, the Micromouth has a limited 
vocabulary, not all the special keyboard 
characters are supported. So a few com- 
promises had to be made (i.e., instead of 
saying "QUESTION" for "?", I use the word 
"Q"). It's not perfect, but at least I 
understand it. 


This program was an experiment in assembly 
language programming that I enjoyed trying. 
This is by no means the only way to accom- 

E lish the task. Any feedback would greatly 
e appreciated. 


NOTE: To run the program after BLOADing - 
set Loc. $AA53 and $AA54 to starting Loc. 
of the program (i.e., *AA53: 00 0C). 


* TALKING KEYBOARD PROG. * 


LST OFF 

« 

STORA EQU 
OUT EQU 

SAVE EQU 
RESTORE EQU 
C0UT1 EQU 


$45 

JiC17F :SL0T #2 

:;ff4a 

:;FF3F 

!>FDF0 




» 

ORG $C00 ;BL0AD PROG AT $C00 

* MAIN PROGRAM * 

JSR SAVE ;SAVE ALL REGISTERS 
LDA STORA jRETREVE ACC CONTENCE 
SEC -.CONVERT TO ASCII 
SBC #128 :BY SUBTRACTING 128 

CMP #31 ; IS IT A CTRL CHAR? 

BCC END :YES.THENIGN0R IT 

CMP #49 ;IS IT A SPECIAL CHAR? 

BCC SPEC1 : YES. GOTO SPEC1 

CMP #58 :IS IT A NUMBER? 

BCC NUMBRS ; YES, GOTO NUMBRS 
********************************* 

CMP #64 :ANY MORE SPEC CHAR? 

BCC SPEC2 : YES, GOTO SPEC2 

««*«*«*«»«*»**«#««»•««***»****«*» 

CMP #91 ;IS IT A LETTER? 

BCC LETTRS ; YES, GOTO LETTRS 
JMP END ; IGNORE LOWER CASE 

« 

* * 

• ROUTINES * 

* « 

»»«•»»»•»•»**•»•»§«» 

• 

SPEC1 SEC 

SBC #32 ;LESS ACC BY 32 

TAX :USE XREG AS AN INDEX 

LDA DATA 1.X jREAD X ELEMENT IN DATA1 LIST 

STA OUT ;P0KE CONVERTED CODE TO SYNTH. 

JMP END :ALL FINISHED. 
********************************* 

NUMBRS, SEC 

SBC #48 ;LESS ACC BY 48 
STA OUT ;P0KE CONV CODE 
JMP END 

*•«»***»#•*•»•**•«»««»««**•*«*»** 

SPEC2 SEC 

SBC #58 ;LESS ACC BY 58 
TAX ; TRANSFER ACC TO XREG 
LDA DATA2,X ;USE AS LOOKUP INDEX 
STA OUT 
JMP END 

LETTRS SEC 
SBC #33 
STA OUT 
JMP END 

*»»««»*«»*»*»»««»*•»««»***«*«»»«« 

END JSR RESTORE ;PUT THINGS AS THEY WERE 
BEFORE 

JMP COUT1 ; RETURN TO NORMAL 

**«••»•«*»•*•»•••»»» 

* LOOKUP * 

« TABLES * 

»**»*»«»*»»****•»**« 

« 

*»»»«»**»«»«»*«*«*«*»«•««******* 

DATA1 DFB 65 : SILENCE 
DFB 105 ; 'MARK' 

DFB 48 ; • Q • 

DFB 123 ;' POUND' 

DPB 78 ; 'DOLLAR' COI1 td. on pg 55 
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It has been the year of high resolution 
graphics, of LOGO, and of videodisks. 

We didn’t see much computer assisted 
instruction - we did see a lot of computer 
assisted learning. Instead of concentra- 
tion on how to program the child using the 
computer, we got some attention on how to 
get the child to learn via the computer. 
Strong in this area is LOGO, which started 
the year as an exotic experiment by Seymour 
Papert at MIT for the National Science 
Foundation, and ended the year as a stand- 
ard off-the-shelf item for the Apple (and, 
let it be said, even better for the Texas 
Instruments TI/99). LOGO enables the child 
to get going with high resolution "turtle 
graphics" with very simple commands. How- 
ever the commands are structured so that 
recursive routines and other features of 

f ood programming come in naturally. 

apert, a mathematician, claims that 
mathematical thinking follows equally as 
naturally. Our LOGO SIG sprang into being 
under the dynamic leadership of Nancy 
Strange, and its membership quickly became 
even larger than the parent EDSIG. At this 
stage, much of LOGO SIG’s time is inevi- 
tably taken up by the mechanics of the 
operation - how to do screen dumps - how to 
organize the child’s time on the computer - 
but the details are being worked out, and 
we look forward to their further reports. 

One side effect of the LOGO project at MIT 
was a study of the help that word proces- 
sing could be to the student. Virginia 
Bradley was one of our speakers who con- 
firmed this, and word processing looks like 
it will be a field of interest for 1983. 
It is arguable that current processors are 
needlessly complicated for children’s 
needs, and we look forward to seeing the 
"Bank Street Writer" word processor, which 
is said to be designed for kids. 

One area in which it seems that nothing can 
be too complicated for kids is that of 
arcade games, and many teachers have envied 
the arcades’ ability to produce apparently 
indefinitely long attention spans from 
children. We saw a couple of programs that 
used arcade techniques for practice and 
internalization, and this may be a tech- 
nique we shall see more of in the future. 
If we are to make programs like this and 
not to spend all our time hacking machine 
code, a new authoring language is urgently 
needed. Perhaps Broderbond’s heralded 
"arcade machine" will be a step in the 
right direction. In the very capable hands 
of Paul Garneau from the International 
Institute of Applied Technology, Pilot Plus 
made a very impressive showing to EDSIG, 
surprising many of us with its ability to 
do simulations in high resolution graphics. 
Pilot Plus also showed its ability to con- 
trol videodisks, opening up a whole new 
world of visual stimulus. 

How are micros surviving up in the class- 
room? Rather to our surprise, quite well. 


A floppy disk seems a delicate plant for 
the robust atmosphere of a classroom, but 
in practice it seems that kids are used to 
handling 45 rpm audio disks, and give 
floppy disks the same care. Perversely, 
the PROM units used extensively by Texas 
Instruments and Atari, that looked as if 
they would be the solution for the class- 
room, take a beating. 

What kind of micros would we like for the 
classroom? For the word processing appli- 
cations we urgently need a new keyboard - 
it would be nice to see a subsidiary key- 
board such as has been developed by the 
VisiCalc enthusiasts. It would be nice if 
the word processor could be in firmware, so 
that all this waiting around for the thing 
to boot could be avoided. Another useful 
utlity would be screen dump - many programs 
are now producing good graphics under the 
pupil's control, and the kids want to keep 
printouts of them. There are some screen 
dumps around, but they are tricky to inte- 
grate into programs - could we dream of a 
"DUMP" key on the keyboard? 

LOGO and the arcade games were the high 
spots, but it must be admitted that on the 
whole good educational programs are appear- 
ing very slowly, compared with the speed 
with which word processors and spreadsheets 
appear, and the plethora of new arcade 
games. Why the shortage? Perhaps in 
software, education is its own worst enemy 
- firstly by always going for the lowest 
bid, secondly by rampantly copying every- 
thing in sight so that publishers are 
nervous that they will not be able to 
recoup their outlay. Meanwhile the ama- 
teurs hold the field - some of the best 
kindergarten stuff we saw was written by a 
family. $ 
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DFB 119 
DFB 60 ; 
DFB 105 
DFB 118 
DFB 118 


DFB 1 
DFB 1 


34 

!1 


J ’PERCENT’ 
‘AND’ 
’MARK’ 
’PAREN' 
•PAREN' 
•STAR’ 
•PLUS’ 


UL U 1C I * r bUO 

DFB 74 COMMA 


DFB 109 ; ’MINUS’ 

DFB 122 ; ’POINT’ 

DFB 35 ;’D’ 

DFB 31 ; { ZER0' 

*«»*»»»*ft*«»»**»*X*»»»**tt»**»*»ft 

DATA2 DFB 105 ; ’MARK’ 

DFB 129 
DFB 101 
DFB 80 
DFB 89 
DFB 48 
DFB 61 
NOP 


, SSS J 
; ’LESSER’ 
•EQUIL' 
’GREATER' 
•Q’ 

'AT' 
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by Tom LUq r r i c k 



Washington Apple Pi's Apple Bulletin Board 
System (ABBS), telephone number 657-4507, 
now has more than 550 members with pass- 
words, and takes an average of about 1,000 
calls each month. These figures are not 
indended to discourage callers; while the 
ABBS is in virtually constant use from 
about 7:30 p.m. until 11:00 p.m. on week- 
nights, during other times it is usually 
available. Members should contact Tom 
Warrick, the SYSOP (System Operator), for a 
password. 

Several new features added in recent months 
include: 


1 . You may send messages that can be read 

by all to specific individuals, but the 
messages may be deleted when read by the 
intended recipient. (Some other 

bulletin board systems call this an 
"unlocked" private message.) 

2. For files available for downloading, you 
will see the time required to download 
them. 

3. You may request summaries or listings of 
messages placed on the system since your 
last call, without having to remember 
when you last made a call. (This 
feature works only if you called since 
October 1982.) 

4. You may inquire as to the name of the 
sender of a message without interrupting 
a message listing. 

In recent weeks, members have been polled 
informally for opinions on matters relating 
to computers. These polls must be taken 
for what they are: unscientific non-random 
samples of people who felt motivated to 
respond. This is a sampling of those 
opinion polls: 

WHAT BRAND OF DISKS DO YOU USE? WHAT BRAND 
DO YOU AVOID? 


Use Avoid Brand 


l 


5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 Verbatim 

4 Elephant 

0 Control Data Corp. 

0 Maxwell 

6 Memorex 

2 3-M 

All are the same 

1 The cheapest 

5 Dysan 

0 BASF 

1 Generic/No-Names 

2 Wabash 

0 Nashua 

1 0 DS 

1 UBX 

1 Quill 

2 Disks with Hub Rings 


WHAT BRAND OF MODEM DO 

YOU 

OWN? 

D.C. Hayes Micromodem 

29 

59.2* 

Novation Apple Cat 

6 

12.2* 

D.C. Hayes Smartmodem 

4 

8.2* 

Signalman Mark I 

3 

6.1* 

U.S. Robotics USR-310 

2 

4.1* 

Bizcomp 1080 

2 

4.1* 

Codex 5032 

1 

2.0* 

Novation Acoustic 

1 

2.0* 

Printing Terminal 

1 

2.0? 

HOW MUCH RAM DO YOU HAVE? 



<48K 

48K 

64K 

Apple /// 


0 

12 

21 

1 


0 . 0 * 

m 

2 . 6 * 


WHAT 16K CARD DO YOU OWN? 


Apple Language Card 6 
Microsoft 16K Card 6 
Prometheus Mem-1 2 
Microtek BAM- 16 2 
MPC-16 16K Card 1 
ALS Ramcard 1 
64K Applicard 1 
Indigo RAM Card 1 


WHERE DO YOU HAVE REPAIRS DONE? 


What repairs? 5 1/2 

Do it myself 5 

Frederick Computer 4 1/2 

Computerland 41/2 

Computer Crafters 3 1/2 

Computers Plus 3 

Comm Center 3 

Clinton Computers 2 1/2 

Computer Store 2 


Computer Workshop Ser- 1 each 
vice; Logical Choice; 
Computers, Etc.; any 
any dealer; a friend 
Math Box 1/2 


Three people mentioned who they avoided 
when their Apples needed repair. The 
places named were Computerland, Computers 
Plus, and dealers generally. 

(Where respondents listed two places, each 
was counted as 1/2 vote.) & 
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TH6 BOTTom Line 

by Leon H . RoesLy 


This month I will continue the article 
about the combined use of a data base and a 
word processor. The example that I have 
been using is combined billing, past due 
notice, and aging of accounts receivable, 
sales volume for last month, year to date, 
by customer, and by region (or type of cus- 
tomer), and all from a single entry into a 
data base, using a word processor to pro- 
duce the billing and reminder notices 
automatically from the data base. 

The data base was set up in last month's 
issue with the following 17 fields. They 
are: 

0- Key field 

1 - Record number field 

2- Aging field 

3- Date code field 

4- Date of invoice field 

5- Amount of invoice field 

6- Date of payment field 

J -Amount of payment field 
-Balance due field (a zero is, 
of course, no balance due) 

9-"Z" field 

10-Customer ID Code field 

11 -Company name field 

12-Company address field 

13-Company city field 

14-Company state field 

15-Company zip field 

16-Company telephone number 

They are then used in the following way. 
For a directory of all customers, a report 
is set up to print all the needed data. 
Then with global update, an X is placed in 
the Key field for only those records with a 
"Z" in the "Z" field. With Data Perfect 
such an update for 63 customers within a 
data base totaling 1123 records takes 
approximately 2 1/2 seconds! Then the 

report is printed. Save it first, of 
course, and you never have to generate the 
report format again. At the completion of 
the report, use global update to remove the 
alphabetical character from the Key field. 


respondence, we have a previously formatted 
sample letterhead on each of our data disks 
for the Word Processors that we use, and 
just load it into memory, and then type the 
letter!). You then need to write vour 
reminder letter. We then use the bottom 
half of the form to reproduce an accurate 



base. We then can print the contents of 
any field within the body of the letter. 
Thus, we can use one form letter, and cus- 
tomize it for each customer by accessing 
the name and address fields in the data 
base. This feature also allows us, within 
the main body of the letter, to list the 
date of the invoice, quantity, amount, etc. 
This way, although ALL the necessary data 
from the invoice is printed in the letter, 
neither our customer, or our own people can 
get confused and believe that it might be 
the original. We have also found it more 
effective to send a letter, than just a 
duplicate invoice. It gets more response. 


To run them, again use the global update 
feature of Data Perfect to place an " X " 
in the Key field for those customers with a 
" 1 " in the aging field. Then using the 
Data Base Merge feature of Letter Perfect, 
run all those past due notices for one 
month. Then repeat the process for those 
two, three, or more months old. Of course, 
the standard letter that we write for these 
older "Past Due's" is stronger. Once this 
system has been set up, it takes about an 
hour at the end of each month to run fifty 
past due .letters, with detailed invoice 
information included! 


The principle for running a list of cus- 
tomers by area, purchasing power, credit 
rating, etc. is also simple. Since this 
data has been included in the Customer 
I.D., you use the report generating func- 
tion to set up the relevant report, and 
select on the basis of the codes you have 
established. Voila, a regional report, or 
whatever you choose! 


For the aged report, again set up the 
report with the assistance of the report 
generator module of the program. Then sort 
this to disk based on the Aging field. We 
use descending order, as this places the 
oldest at the top of the list, and these 
are the one's where we are most vulnerable. 
If you then set the "level breaks" (where 
the program "breaks", and prints a sub- 
total) on the same Aging field, you receive 
a fully aged report, with subtotal! 

To run your past-due notices, you will need 
to use the Word Processor program. Again a 
number of WP's will suffice for this pur- 
pose, but the one we have found most versa- 
tile for this application is Letter Per- 
fect. Here you will boot the WP, load a 
previously saved letterhead (we no longer 
purchase letterhead for our everyday cor- 


The last portion to be covered is the entry 
of a new record, and the generation of an 
invoice from this new record. We enter the 
new orders once a day, and print all in- 
voices at this one time. All you need to 
do is to enter all the relevant data in 
each field as it is asked for by Data Per- 
fect. Place an " X " in the Key field, and 
" 1 " in the Aging field (thus, at the end 
of the month, all those new orders that are 
a month old are ready to be run as past due 
notices). When all the new orders are 
entered, boot the WP program, and lay out 
your invoice, using the appropriate DB 
access codes. (If you have previously laid 
out an invoice - and SAVED it, of course 
you would only need to Load this pre- 
formatted invoice). Then, again using the 
Data Base Merge feature, print all invoices 
for the day. This procedure usually takes 
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by Dave Ilk i k e r t and Gordon Stubbs 


This column will appear from time to time 
as subject matter and time permit. The 
content will be a mixture of information 
and commentary gleaned from the operations 
of the Washington Apple Pi, Ltd. library 
copy staff. 

I. DISK RETURNS 

A question often asked by new members is: 
"What do I do if a club disk doesn’t boot 
or generates I/O ERRORS?" The answer is 
the club has a return policy for disks that 
do not work. Before you bring a disk in 
for replacement, please check to ensure 
that your system is working properly and 
that you are following proper procedures. 
If the disk just spins when you turn the 
power on and does not boot or produce an 
I/O ERROR, then it is probably a DOS 3.2 
disk (all Volume 1 through 40 disks and all 
but recent sales of the lower numbered 
Eamon series disks are DOS 3.2 unless you 
have MUFFINED them to DOS 3.3). Check by 
booting the BASICS disk or running BOOT 13 
from your SYSTEM MASTER or Volume 101 - 
UTILITIES B. If the disk produces an I/O 
ERROR after power turn on, try booting your 
SYSTEM MASTER. If the SYSTEM MASTER boots 
without an I/O ERROR, catalog the disk that 
doesn’t boot and try running some of the 
programs on the disk. If you don't get an 
I/O ERROR from this, then the disk is 
probably all right but may have a bad DOS 
track. If the disk is at fault, bring it 
back and it will be replaced. The condi- 
tions of replacement are: 

1. The disk must have the original label. 

2. The replacement disk will be the same 
volume number as the returned disk. 

3. The disk should not be physically 
damaged through misuse (the staff copiers 
do not copy with peanut butter sandwiches 
and paper clips nearby). 

II. NEW COPY PROGRAM IN USE 

Currently, about half of the disk volumes 
sold by Washington Apple Pi are copied 
commercially and half are copied by library 
staff members. The commercial copier is 
ALF Incorporated of Denver Colorado. 

The library staff copiers have used a 
variety of copy programs in the past. 
Since each copier may copy from 50 to 100 
disks each month and all the copies must be 
made within a one to two week period, the 
time it takes to copy a disk is important. 
(See my article - Trials and Tribulations 
of the First Time Library Disk Copier - in 
the May 1982 Pi.) The time taken to copy 
a disk (DOS 3.2) using past copy programs 
used by the staff ranged from about 30 to 
over 200 seconds ana a summary test to 
ensure that the disk properly cataloged 
would add at least 15 or more seconds. The 
summary test was certainly not comprehen- 


sive and every once in a while, disks with 
copy errors could go undetected. None of 
the previously used copy programs have 
really been satisfactory since they were 
not designed for production copying. 

The Washington Apple Pi is now using a copy 
program (also by ALF) that is quite satis- 
factory. The name of the program is ALF 
PENULTIC0PY and we really like it. The 
program takes about 40 seconds to copy a 13 
sector disk. However, this includes a full 
verification that all bits on the target 
disk match the image of the source disk in 
memory. The program also provides the 
capability to copy either 13 or 16 sector 
disks, to run up to 9 slave drives in 
sequence, to select between copy with veri- 
fy or verify only and a number of utilities 
to test drive speed, delete DOS to make 
more memory space to receive the source 
disk track and sector image, etc. There is 
also an ominous "DESTROY POWER SUPPLY?" 
prompt that appears when setting the 
default settings for the copy program when 
first run. A yes response to this command 
will allow one slave disk drive to overlap 
the next drive and run simultaneously at 
the end and beginning points in the copy 
operation. ALF notes that this could over- 
load a power supply if the computer had a 
lot of drives connected or had all of the 
slots full. We have tried the copy program 
with up to six drives in this default con- 
figuration without damage but all other 
interface cards were removed at the time. 
Now if we could only find a volunteer 
copier with 9 disk drives 


Bottom Line contd. from pg 57 

us about fifteen minutes to enter and print 
twenty-five records and invoices. After 
the printing, use the global update to 
remove the letter " X " from the Key field. 

We have found that these procedures sub- 
stantially reduce the number of files we 
maintain, and greatly increase the speed of 
our invoicing, as well as the speed of our 
past-due notices. This then produces more 
payments, and less uncollectable sales. 

WAP BUSINESS SIG REPORT 

No meeting was held in December because of 
the Swap meeting. In January, John New has 
arranged for presentation of two tax pre- 
paring programs. I look forward to seeing 
you there. Thanks for listening. 
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Lance Bell, my counterpart in Virginia, has 
asked that I mention his willingness to 
answer Apple Tech Note inquiries via the 
ABBS, His WAP number is 1199 and he will 
answer questions directed to his number. 

Since there is a scheduled presentation on 
Pascal at the same time you receive this 
installment of Tech Notes, I have decided 
to devote the column to Pascal. 

THE PASCAL ANIMATION TOOLS PACKAGE won't 
work on the Apple /// in emulation mode 
because it is written in Pascal and there 
is no Language Card in the Apple ///. 

The most common problem when saving charac- 
ter sets occurs when the user is saving to 
the default volume. The default volume is 
the PASCAL ANIMATION MASTER DISKETTE which 
is write protected. Be sure to specify 
another diskette. 

The second most common problem is having 
trouble loading a character set from disk. 
Usually this is caused by trying to execute 
the previously defined character set 
instead of editing it. 

SYSTEM CONFIGURATION 

A 48K Apple II or Apple 11+ with at least 
one disk drive and a 16K memory expansion 
board like the Apple Language Card is 
required to run tne Apple Pascal System. 
Other Apple interface cards may be added 
for additional system functions such as 
printer, external terminal, modem, or 
various peripheral devices. Slot assign- 
ments are listed on page 277 of the Pascal 
Operating System Manual. 

The Apple Pascal System comes configured to 
work with Apple interface cards. To use 
other types of interface cards, it may be 
necessary to modify the system or add addi- 
tional driver routines. Pascal version 1.1 
has provision for attaching additional 
peripheral drivers through the use of the 
ATTACH utility. This utility program, 
along with extensive documentation is being 
supplied by the International Apple Core to 
all member user groups (this will be housed 
in the library at the Apple Pi office where 
copies can be made. Any and all such modi- 
fications are at the user's own risk. 

EXTRA LINEFEEDS ON PRINTERS 

The double spacing effect on some printers 
when used with Pascal can be remedied by 
e(X)ecuting APPLE 3:LINEFEED. This program 
can be transferred to the diskette you boot 
as SYSTEM. STARTUP and it will execute 
automatically when the system is booted. 
The text of this routine is also on the 
volume APPLE 3: for inclusion in your own 
programs. 


DEBUGGER 

The 'debug' feature in Pascal is not being 
supported by UCSD or Softech, Inc. and has 
not been implemented in Apple Pascal ver- 
sion 1.1. 

IMMEDIATE MODE EXECUTION 

Apple Pascal does not have an immediate 
mode where program instructions can be 
executed individually, since it is a 
compiled language. The command line is 
used for accessing specific system func- 
tions such as the Compiler, Editor, Filer, 
Assembler, or Linker. 

Apple Tech Notes contain much more informa- 
tion on Pascal. I've only scratched the 
surface here. If your curiosity is 
aroused, please let me know and I will 
include more about Pascal in upcoming 
columns. & 


VF ASSOCIATES 
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Our prices are the best in the 

area! 

Quentin Apple-mate disk drives, 
Siemens drive mechanism w. lead 
screw, 35/40-track and quieter 
operation, self-centering, easy 
speed adj., 1-yr warrantee 

$260 

Quentin disk controllers 

70 

16K RAM cards 

61 

Apple-s o f tware- 
compatible 48K computers 

695 

80-column boards 

135 

Z-80 cards for CP/M 

120 

RF Modulator 

19 

Lower case chips 

20 

Double density, double-sided 
(for APPLE) guaranteed diskettes 

1.80 

6327 Western Ave., N.W. 363-1313 

Washington, D.C. 20015 (a.m. & eves) 
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The name of the game as I see it is commun- 
ications. I as Chairman of the IAC firmly 
believe that IAC can and must maintain an 
open dialogue with its member clubs and 
especially with those who represent the 
clubs. We, as Directors and Officers, do 
not by any means retain exclusive posses- 
sion of wisdom and knowledge as to what is 
"good" for our members. I believe in 
encouraging the frequent and free exchange 
of ideas and constructive criticism, by as 
many means as we can muster, that are both 
convenient to our members and within IAC 
budgetary constraints. Following is an 
example of one simple method which David 
Morganstein has chosen - a letter to Peter 
Weiglin, Editor of the IAC Apple Orchard. 
Let's nave more of this from the rest of 
you. 

As a result of a discussion and a poll 
taken at the October meeting, a letter was 
drafted and sent in early November, 1982 to 
the Editor of the IAC's Apple Orchard 
magazine. That letter and his reply 
follow. 


Peter Weiglin. Editor 

I.A.C. Apple Orchard 
910A George St. 

Santa Clara, CA. 95050 


November 1, 1982 


Dear Peter, 

I am writing you this "Letter to the Edi- 
tor" to convey several impressions and 
suggestions about the Orchard. I send 
these suggestions in response to your 
requests for feedback because I believe 
they would serve the IAC member clubs and 
perhaps result in greater interest from 
club members in the Orchard. 

At a recent meeting of over 300 Washington 
Apple Pi members, I asked several questions 
about their familiarity with the Orchard. 
Less than 50 of the members present regu- 
larly read the Orchard either through 
subscription or newstand purchase. About a 
dozen indicated they would drop their sub- 
scription at the next renewal. Some 40 of 
the members had purchased one copy and 
decided not to obtain it regularly. About 
35 used to read it regularly but no longer 
do. 

I realize that impressions and suggestions 
are very subjective and my views may not 
reflect those of others. I have discussed 
these thoughts with at least two other club 
presidents and know that I am not entirely 
alone in these notions. 

1. Inclusion of Articles from Club 
Magazines. 

As you may recall from our conversation in 
May at the annual meeting, I believe that 
there are many worthy articles to be found 


in local club newsletters. I applauded Jim 
Simpson's efforts to initiate "the Com- 
piler" as a means of dispersing this wealth 
of ideas; however, it would seem that such 
articles would make excellent copy in the 
Orchard. I again encourage you to examine 
club magazines and select articles for 
inclusion in the Orchard. In addition to 
adding to the Orchard contents, this would 
help bring the IAC and the clubs together 
by connecting the IAC magazine with IAC 
member clubs. 

2. Identification of Club Membership 

I believe that member clubs would view the 
Orchard as more than "just another Apple 
publication" if contributors were identi- 
fied as to their club membership. In the 
Sept. /Oct. issue, for example, I found not 
one author or columnist identified as to 
the club to which they belong. 

3. Reviews vs. New Product Announcements. 

I wish to commend you for the increasing 
number of product reviews found in the 
Orchard. I believe that IAC club members 
are well served by unbiased descriptions of 
the positive and negative features of Apple 
products. I look forward to more such 
reviews in the future. 

On the other hand, each issue of the 
Orchard devotes from 10 to 20 pages to new 
product announcements sent in by manufac- 
turers. Personally, I find such announce- 
ments of little value. There are ample 
magazines around which inform consumers of 
new products. Does the IAC obtain adver- 
tising revenues from these pages? If not, 
I would urge you to de-emphasize such 
material. 

4. Club News Column 

What is your reaction to an IAC club news 
column which contained items of interest 
regarding member clubs? The column could 
contain a description of new projects 
undertaken and old problems solved. One 
club president contacted me for help in 
incorporating because he read in our WAP 
magazine that we had accomplished this 
feat. No doubt many clubs are doing things 
which others would like to learn about. 

5. IAC Sponsor. 

My last topic is more of a question. Could 
you tell me what an IAC sponsoring member 
is? Each month the names of two dozen 
businesses are shown and identified as 
sponsors. The accompanying text indicates 
that they have contributed application 
notes concerning their products. I am not 
familiar with these notes. How can member 
clubs learn about and gain access to them 
for distribution to our members? 

I hope that the above suggestions are of 
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interest. It may be that you have con- 
sidered some of these already. I would 
very much like to hear your thoughts 
regarding these comments and would like to 
share your responses with the WAP member- 
ship. If you could take a few minutes to 
send me your reactions in the next few 
weeks, I would ask the WAP editor, Bernie 
Urban, if he would include this letter and 
your reactions in his IAC corner in the WAP 
magazine . 


Sincerely, 

David Morganstein, President 
Washington Apple Pi 

Mr. David Morganstein, President 
Washington Apple Pi 
13329 Woodruff Court 
Germantown, MD 20874 

January 3, 1983 

Dear Dave: 

Thank you for your thoughtful and compre- 
hensive letter of November 1 ; it was most 
welcome. Now that the latest issue of 
Apple Orchard has gone off to the printer, 
I nave the time to give the letter the time 
and attention it deserves. 


In general, the relatively few "complaints" 
about Apple Orchard which we receive can be 
divided into three categories: 

(1) "It's too technical: I'm not that 

advanced with the Apple." 

(2) "It's not advanced enough for me; it's 
designed’ for the masses rather than for 
those who started the Apple era." 

(3) "It wastes space on Club listings and 
IAC stuff which doesn't interest me." 


The second category, unfortunately, in- 
cludes many people who are active in the 
leading IAC member Clubs, which may explain 

P art of your meeting survey results. As 
resident of a large Club myself (the San 
Francisco Apple Core), I can, and have, 
replicated your findings. 

You're quite correct in judging these 
results to be subjective; all of the opin- 
ions are based on the member or subscrib- 
er's own needs and level of achievement. 
Apple Orchard can't be all things to all 
people, even if the budget did allow for 
that many pages. We aim at the "medium 
Apple user", and try to balance the level 
of Type (1) and Type (2) complaints above. 


Our primary goal is to encourage users, 
gently, to try new things; to explore, 
learn about, and use their computers. But 
we must be sensitive to the changing 
market. Apple Computer's own figures show 
that the "hobbyist" segment of the overall 
market is declining, and they are acting on 
that information. To the extent that the 
IAC represents a "hobbyist" market, it 
therefore becomes less deserving of wide- 
spread assistance from Apple Computer or 
any other institution, commercial or other- 
wise. Your quasi-commercial plans for 
Washington Apple Pi show that you're reach- 
ing beyond the "hobbyists" toward the mass 
"user" maket. If Apple Orchard is per- 


ceived as a "cult" publication, Apple 
Orchard and the IAC will suffer. 


Apple Orchard exists as the IAC's primary 
funding mechanism, so we must pursue the 
larger market. A majority of that market 
will never join a user group; that's the 
way some people are. Many who do join 
remain members for a year or two at the 
most, dropping away or burning out as they 
learn the machine and feel that they have 
no more to gain from membership. 


But that should not preclude identification 
of an author's membership in a Club, and we 
do it by arrangement with individual 
authors. We even reproduce Club insignias, 
where we have them, and we're building that 
file. Some people want their Club identi- 
fied, some don't mind, and some want no 
Club identification, because the Club isn’t 
the biggest thing in their lives, or 
because they belong to more than one Club. 
Apple Orchard has no policy to downplay 
Club involvement; it's up to the author. 
Thanks to your reminder, we have, and will 
continue to, note Club affiliations. 


Articles from local Club newsletters have 
been and are published in Apple Orchard; we 
get most of the newsletters (some still 
come to the old Daly City address, would 
you believe?), and sift regularly. One 
apparent trend is reprinting of good 
material from one newsletter in others, 
which is , mute testimony to the fact that 
the hardest job in any Club is that of 
Newsletter Editor, not President. (Sorry 
to say that, but I've held 'em both.; 
Everybody wants a better newsletter, but 
contributions come with lower frequency 
than desired. 


From the beginning, Apple Orchard was con- 
ceived not as "competition" for Club news- 
letters, but as a way of helping the Club 
Editors, by offering a payment "carrot" to 
potential contributors (not the editors) if 
an article were picked up. This has been 
successful, as for example with Terry Tufts 
of NIAUG, Jim Hopper of Apple-Day ton, Mike 
Kramer of HAAUG, Gene Wilson of the SFAC, 
and Bernie Urban of your Club. Quite 
often, an article from a newsletter has 
appeared or will appear in Apple Orchard in 
a revised, expanded form based on the 
author's desire to take advantage of our 
greater space, which leads to the question, 
"When is a reprint not a reprint?" It's 
not a direct reprint, but is an article 
triggered by our call about a possible re- 
print. Our author payment schedule treats 
newsletter articles on a par with "origi- 
nal" contributions, which encourages sub- 
mittal to Club newsletters. Further, calls 
to writers and editors have resulted in 
leads to other articles. We will continue 
to sift and to encourage. 

"Forbidden Fruit", Apple Orchard's New 
Products section, was conceived to provide 
the most comprehensive, most thorough list- 
ing of new products for the Apple in any 
magazine, and Mark Crosby does a thorough 
job, going beyond press release rewriting. 
We do not receive advertising revenue from 
it, nor are we in any way tying advertising 
to editorial consideration as a quid pro 
quo. New Products columns are among the 
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most popular features in any magazine; I 
believe that to de-emphasize it because 
"others do it" would only reduce our over- 
all value as a magazine. 

"Club News" has not been prominent in Apple 
Orchard for three reasons : ( 1 ) Apple 
Orchard is not intended as the internation- 
al newsletter of the IAC; we have concen- 
trated on people using the computer rather 
than Club and IAC activities. (2) Who 
would be the reporters? Most local Club 
newsletter editors spend enough time and 
effort getting material for their own pub- 
lications, let alone having time left over 
to provide reports for a magazine. The 
likely result is that most of the space 
would be devoted to less than a dozen 
active Clubs, including yours and mine. 
(3) Club news, even IAC information, is 
considered the largest single waste of 
space by many of our readers, who seem to 
be saying, "We want meat, not politics." 
(See Complaint #3, above.) 

But there should be a publication for IAC 
and Club materials and the sharing of 
mutually useful information. In fact, a 
new publication, to be called the "IAC 
Express", was proposed as such a vehicle at 
the October 1982 IAC Board meeting; the 
Board did not approve it. What was 
approved was a compilation of newsletter 
articles, to be assembled by a volunteer. 
One issue was prepared, and we have heard 
no more. Check with IAC Board Chairman 
Bernie Urban, a member of your Club, for 
the full story; I never got all the de- 
tails. There 1 s no question that the 
"Bulletin", which Bernie put together until 
he ran out of time, is missed. 

As to what a Sponsoring Member is, I'll 
defer to an IAC Officer or Director for 
reply; the question does not relate to 
Apple Orchard. It would be presumptous of 
me to answer, particularly when you are in 
regular and frequent contact with an IAC 
Director who can give you a better answer. 

Dave, all of the points you brought up are 
valid quesions; I hope that this letter 
answers most of them. Apple Orchard will 
continue to reflect our collective percep- 
tions of the need for information, and the 
changing composition of the Apple user 
audience. 

Thank you for your interest. 


Sincerely, 

Peter C. Weiglin 
$ 


Let. to Ed. contd. from pg 46 

a) Typing a memory address only once 
(the starting address for the program to be 
typed in), 

b) The capability to type in 8 bytes per 
screen line without having to hit the space 
bar between bytes or the RETURN key at the 
end of a line, and, 


The program automatically spaces between 
bytes, advances to the next line and prints 
the next memory address for each line. As 
a result, you never have to look at the 
screen once you have entered the starting 
address, except to check for a possible 
typing error. This feature allows an 
accurate typist to keep her/his eyes on the 
material being typed, thereby making it 
less likely to lose one’s place. 

Since the program is copyrighted by Micro- 
Spark, Inc., I cannot send a disk with the 
listing to WAP. So, anyone who is inter- 
ested in having the program will have to 
type it in her/himself. However, as I said 
above, it is WELL worth the effort. I 
can't recommend the program more highly. I 
think a word of thanks to the author, Doug 
Sprinkle, is also in order for writing such 
a fine program. I hope interested WAP mem- 
bers will find the program as useful and as 
much fun to use as I have. 

Happy computing, 

Eugene St. Pierre 

(Ed. Note: For those interested, the copy 
of NIBBLE referred to is in our new reading 
library at the WAP office.) & 


LD and Micros contd. from pg 53 

cial Education, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, KS and Barbara J. Thompson, 
Ph.D., Asst. Prof, of Education, Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin City, Ks. Strategies for 
linking microcomputer materials in special 
eduction classroom settings. Drill and 
practice for basic skills in mathematics 
and languagae arts. Demonstration, hands 
on experiences, and handouts. 


10:30 AM (S20T) Teachers Program Computers 
for Kids: Touch, Try, Tangle! - Gilbert B. 
Schiffman, Ph.D., O.D., Professor of Educa- 
tion, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
MD. Hands-on workshop will demonstrate how 
teachers of the learning disabled have 
designed software for highly specific 
needs. 


1:30 PM (S47T) What Should Be The Computer 
Future in LD? - Facilitators: Jerry Senf, 
Ph.D., Editor of the Journal of Le a rn i ng 
Disabilities ; Julian Stein, Ed.D. , Prof, in 
Physical Education, George Mason 
University, Fairfax, VA; and Gil Schiffman, 
Ph.D., O.D. , Prof., Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, Baltimore, MD. 


Those interested in attending the sessions 
may pre-register by contacting the ACLD 
1983 International Conference, 4156 Library 
Rd., Pittsburgh, PA 15234. Registration 
can be done at the conference, but some 
sessions may be filled. Registration fees 
for the entire conference are $60, and $28 
for individual days. For further informa- 
tion contact the District of Columbia ACLD 
at (202) 244-5177; the Virginia ACLD at 
(703) 243-2614; or the Montgomery County 
ACLD at (301) 6*9-4927 or 384-8450. «* 








c) correcting, inserting, and deleting 
individual bytes * 
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WASHINGTON APPLE PI DISK LIBRARY MAIL ORDER FORM 

PLEASE NOTE: Do not use this form for disks to be picked up at a meeting. 

Washington Apple Pi's library disks are available for purchase. Use this form 
for disks that you want mailed to you. If you want to pick them up at a 
meeting, do not pre-order. Pay for them and pick them up ''on the spot" between 
8:30 and 10:00 AM at the meeting. 

PROGRAM DISKETTES: 

Mailed to you (1st 5): Members $ 7.00; Non-members $10.00. 


DOS 3.2 

I ) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 

t ) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 

I ) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 

I ) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
) Volume 
DOS 3.3 
( ) Volume 
( ) Volume 

! ) •Volume 
) ‘Volume 
) ‘Volume 
) ‘Volume 
( ) ‘Volume 
( ) EDSIG1 


* Volume 181 required with tnese disks. 
••Both 114A and 114B required. 

(NOTE: ALLOW 6 TO 8 WEEKS FOR MAILING.) 


remainder) 


1 Utilities I 

2 Utilities II 

3 Games I 


7.00; Non-members $10.00. 

5 . 00 ; " $ 8.00 


4 Games II 

5 Games III 

6 Games IV 

7 Games V 

8 Utilities III 

9 Educational I 

10 Math/Science 

1 1 Graphics I 

12 Games VI 

13 Games 

14 IAC Utilities IV 

15 Games VII 

16 Utilities V 

17 Graphics II 

18 Educational II 

19 Communications 

20 Music 

21 Apple Orchard 

22 Utilities VI 

23 Games VIII 

24 Games IX 

25 Utilities VII 

26 Stocks/Investments 

27 Math 

28 Planetfinder 

29 Utilities VIII 

30 Games X 

31 Plot Utilities 

32 Games XI 

33 Accounting 

34 Solar Tutor 

35 Garden Managment 

36 Games XII 

37 Utilities IX 

38 Games XIII 

39 IAC VII 

40 IAC VIII 

180 Dungeon Designer 

181 Beginners Cave 

182 Lair of the Minotaur 

183 Cave of the Mind 

184 Zyphur Riverventure 

185 Castle of Doom 

186 Death Star 
(Elera. Math) 


ed with these disks. 


•Volume 187 Devil's Tomb 
•Volume 188 Caves of Treas. Island 
•Volume 189 Furioso 
•Volume 190 The Magic Kingdom 
•Volume 191 The Tomb of Molinar 
•Volume 192 Lost Island of Apple 
•Volume 193 The Abductor's Quarters 
•Volume 194 The Quest for Trezore 
•Volume 195 The Underground City 
Volume 100 Utilities A 
Volume 101 Utilities B 
Volume 102 Games A 
Volume I03 Merry Christmas 
Volume 104 Business A 
Volume 105 FIG-FORTH/Utilities 
Volume 106 Science Engineering 
Volume 107 Games B 
Volume 108 IAC 10 (Graphics) 

Volume 109 IAC 11 (Applesoft Tut.) 
Volume 1 1 0 Personal/Education 
Volume 1 1 1 Games C 
Volume 112 Utilities C 
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HANDS-ON 

COMPUTER CLASSES! 


NEW APPLE OWNERS COURSE . $100. 4 Hours. 

Learn the basic operating procedures of the world's most popular 
small computer! Course also includes TEN BLANK DISKETTES, onto which 
students may copy software from our library of over 1000 programs. 

APPLE LOGO . $125 for One Adult and One Child (Plus 20% off list 
price of LOGO program) . Approximately 10 Hours. 

Help your children become "computer literate" by introducing them 
to this computer language designed for kids. Small class size with one 
child and one adult (parent or teacher) per computer. 

APPLE WRITER II . $60. 4 Hours. 

Understand what a word processing system is and how it works. 

Learn how to create/revise letters and documents quickly and easily. 

BASIC PROGRAMMING . $160. 12 Hours. Includes use of computer for 

each class session! 

No previous computer or programing experience is needed to learn 
this English-based computer language. Individual attention and 
practical exercises are provided. Optional homework assignments. 

dBASE II . $143. 10 Hours. 

Learn what a data base management system is, and how to develop 
one. Create and work with your own data base in class to help manage 
the information in your department, home or business. 

VISICALC (for Beginners) . $75. 4 Hours. 

Discover how you can use the most popular business program to 
analyze your personal/business/department' s financial status. 

VISICALC (Intermediate) . $95 ($75 with above class) . 4 Hours. 

Discover the advanced commands and special templates which can 
greatly improve your models and forecasting ability. 

INTRODUCTION TO CP/M. $100. 4 Hours. 

For the serious user whose business or function depends on 
maximizing the capabilities of this versatile operating system. 

ALL CLASSES are held evenings & Saturdays. To register, call: 


Clinton Computer Learn 

301/868-0002 


Clinton 
ComH 


puter 


Authorized Dealer & Service Center 


Beltway Exit 7A 
Branch Ave. (Rt. 5) at 
6443 Old Alex. Ferry Rd. 
Clinton, MD 20735 

( 301 ) 868-0002 


ng Center 



